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] AUSANNE —C oun. M. Le ne 
MEYSTRE.—GOOD PENSION for YOUNG G ENTLEMEN. 


Home life. Every facility for studies. Splendid view. Terms 
moderate. 


4 oR SALE, a fine old PAINTING 
(copy) i. HOGARTICS MIDNIGHT MODERN CONVER- 
SATLON. in. by =. 6in. —Apnly, at 58, Upton Road, Church 
Road, Kingsland, N. lso a fine ol Painting’ on Copper- Plate, sub- 
ject, rin tt tof BABEL. Stamped Peeter Stas, Antwerp, 2ft. 2in. by 
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mo PUBLISHERS. —The ‘Advertiser is 
OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as Manager or other responsible 
position. Thoroughly conyersant with all the details o Paper, 


Wo Binding, Advertising, &e. First-clas fere - 
U.S » 100, Mercer's Road, Tufnell Park, N. Faience ian 








GTAMMERERS should read a book by a 


gentleman who cured himself after suffering nearly forty years. 
Price 13 stamps. —B. Breasiey, Brampton Park, near sar Huntingdon. 








CATALOGUES. 
FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DUL AU & LOy 37, _&, SON0 1 SQU, Fane. 





ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO 

14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT G ARDE IN, WO 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HAU AENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by > justly celebrated 
process for large plates and editions de lure. For our Book 
Pati oy Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 


CO. have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 
view. Prices on application. 


Beek ILLUSTRATION 


AND 
PICTURE REPRODUCTION. 
The PHOTOGRAVURE Prints produced by Messrs. Annan & Swan 


are permanent, and combine the accuracy of Photographs with the 
rich and brilliant qualities of Mezzotint Engravings. 


ANNAN & SWAN, 
7; _7, Dev cnshire hire Road, i, South Lambeth, London, $ s .W. 


Beri TISH_ MUSEUM. 


The GALLERIES will be CLOSED on the EVENINGS 
MONDAY, 25tu Aveust, to THURSDAY, dru Serr: MBER, inclusiy ae 


E. Macxpe Tuomrsos, Principal Librarian, 
British Museum, 19th August, 1390, 











SCHOOLS COLLEGES &c. 
OWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 
SESSION 1890-91. 


Puiscirat—A, W. WARD, Litt.D., LL D. 
DEPARTMENT OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND LAW. 





EE ccisinarngenseses Hulme Prof. JOHN STRAC a AN, M.A. 
Greek Test. Crit ose Greenwood Lecturer. Prof. A. S. WILKINS. 

_ See eee . Prof. A. 8. WIL Rie M.A,, Litt. D., LL.D. 
Comp. Philology ...... Prof J. STRAC 


‘lassical Archaeology . Lecturer, Rey. ie i Suc KS, M.A. 

English Language ..... Smith Prof. T. N. TOL LER, M.A 

= lish Literature... Lecturer, OLIVER ELTO N, M. x 
ebrew and Arabic .._ Lecturer, Rey. L. M. SLMMONS, B.A. 

Prec hanguase ail) yeetmer, VICTOR KASTNER, B.-ds-L. 


German Language and } 





Literature .......... s Lecturer, HERMAN IMAGER, Ph.D. 
: Prof. T. F. TOUT, M.A 
ere agen Prof. < “W. WARD, Litt.D., 
LL 


in ic and Mental and) 
Moral Philosophy .. 


Political Economy . 


s Prof. R. ADAMSON, M A., LL.D. 
a ba Prof. and Cobden Lecturer, J. E. C. 


RO. 
[ ’rof. RS as 2 y AWFORD MUNRO, B.A., 
Sedeerserseesseces 4 Reader in Com. Law, T. F. BYRNE, B.A 
| Lecturer in J urisprudence and Roman —_ 
lL J.8. SEATON. BC 
Mathematics (Pure and ) Beyer Professor HORACE LAMB, M.A, 
Applied) ......6+..66 J F RS. 


Langworthy. Prof. ARTHUR SCHUSTER, 

BE srciccdiceccinns 1 Ph.D., F.RS. 
Civil end Meat ‘ie Prof. THOS. H. CORE, M.A. 

‘gineering, Geomet. & + Bevet Prof,, OSBORNE REYNOLDS, M.A., 
ffechan: Drawing . LL.1 

Chemistry& Metallurgy Prof. H pr hey 'B. DIXON, M./ 25 B. A. 
Organic Chemistry .... Prof. C. SCHORLEMMER, "LL. >» 
— Chem- PS BENT?, Dyeing, Printing, &c., ERNEST 


Minezalosy Seneeneeaeies Lect; turer, A, BURGHIIARDT, Ph.D. 
—— aes Bey 7 I ro, A. M. MARSHALL, M.D., M.A., 


).Se 
ORT oc ccarcscccepace Prof. W.C, Wil, L TAMSON, LL.D., FR 
(cology &ialsonitoloiy ’ Prof, ff BOYD DAW KINS, M. i F. i. s., 
Physiography 5 F.G, 
Physiology & ‘Histology {B00 wekenbary Prof. WM. STIRLING, M.D., 
yecnand Drawing. . \ ae, 
armony, and Mus.) 1 ecturer, HENRY HILES, Mus.Doc. 


With Assistant Lecturers in all the principal subjects. 
The SESSION will be OPENED with an INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS by the PRINCIPAL on TUESDAY, Ocronen 77H, at 11 30 
am. There are two Halls of Residence associated with the College. 
eee of the sev oral Departments— 


IL. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
ILL. DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
IV. PHARMACEUTICAL ae ee 
Vv, Bh DN ea for WOMEN 
VI. EVENING CLASSES. 
VIL. SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS. 
Will be forwarded on application to the Recistrar 


Hlexry Ww. Ilouper, ALA. Registrar. — 


NIVERSITY COLLE IGE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING. 

The COUNCIL is prepared to APPOINT an ASSISTANT to the 

PROFESSOR of ENGINEERING. The gentleman appointed will be 
a practical Mechanical Engineer who has had University or Technical 
School ofpention. The stipend will be £120 a year, with a share of 
Ey ening Fees. nyuites ations, together with testimonials and references, 
should } be forwarded before SEPTEMBER $ru ne xt to 


Ivon James, Registrar. 


Cardiff, August 6th, 1890. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS 

The COUNCIL is ‘oe to APPOINT an ASSISTANT PRo- 
FE SOR of PHYSICS he stipend will be £200 a year with a share 
of Evening Fees. The gentleman appointed will be exported to enter 
upon. his work at the beginning of October next. Applications, 
together with . 1 and references, should be forwarded before 
SEPTEMBER | Ivor James, Registrar. 

Cardiff, August oth, 180), 








TTT 
l yNIV ERSITY C JLLE GE of SOUTH 
WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF, 

The Council of the University College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, as i Local Committee of the Cardiff Day Training 
College, invite APPLICATIONS for the post of MASTER of 
METHOD. The phy will not be less than £200 per annum. A 
statement of duties can be obtained on application to the Recisrrar. 
Applications, which should be accompanied by testimonials or 
references, must be sent in on or before SEPTEMBER 97u, 1890. 


Ivor James, Registrar, 


[Uvor HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON, 


Principals—Rey. Dr. and Mrs, TODD, 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors—Secley, King’s Coll.; Dr. Duleken, Rudolph Lowman 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpent, Ferrero Churton Collins, &, F 
Full list and references on application, 











Large Gymnasium, Lawn-Tennis Courts, Swimming, and Riding. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 





AND ART. 


PRICE 3d. 
enone as ict r 


COLLEGE, 


Tu 1D MASON 


BIRMINGHAM, 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 
The NEXT SESSION commences on TUESDAY, Sertempen 30, 1890, 
SYLLABUS, containing full information as to the various Courses 
of Instruction. Lecture Days and Hours, Fees, Scholarships, &c., is 
published by Messrs. Corxisn, New Street, Birmingham, price 6d.; by 
post, 8d. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application to the 
Secretary, at the College, 





SESSION 1890-91. 


8. Heatu, Principal. 
(io. H, Money, Secretary. 


UF SEN’S” SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 
4, ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest, and among the most 
successful in the United Kingdom ; over 2,000 have passed. 
I, All Army Examinations, 
Inc we Service of India, Universities, &c. 
III. R. 1. Constabulary Cadetships. 


There is not a Corps in the Services or a Department under Govern- 
ment that does not owe some of its Officers to the Qurey’s Srnvict 
Acapemy, Duniix. No attempt at cramming; unsurpassed ttaff of 
Specialists under personal direction of W. J. Curtwope Craw .ey, 
LL.D.. D.C.L, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., F. R. Hist.Soc.. &e. 





Tv ‘ AD el 
r | ‘H E COLONIAL COLLEGE and 
TRAINING FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Bstate of 1,330 acres. 
P rospectus on application totl the Resivest Director, 








rPuE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of LL.A. to WOMEN. 


The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjccts, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. Degree. |The centres of examination are St, Andrews, 
Aberdeen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, 
Cork, Dublin, Dumfries,’ Edin} vurgh, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and Paisley. 

For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Secretary, LL.A., Scheme, the 
U niversity, St. Andrews, NB. 


pixu OLM rE, DORKING. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYs, 

The AUTUMN TERM will begin on SEPTEMBER 201Tn. Tuelusite 
Fees, 80 or 100 Guineas a year, according to age. There is a fitted 
Gymnasium in the house. Principal, Miss Barauam, assisted by a 
resident Oxford Graduate and other teachers. Reference pe eK to 

Mrs. samcinneel D.S8c., North London Collegiate School for Girls, N.W. 


ARROW SCHOOL 


the APPOINTMENT of RESIDENT DRAWING MASTER is 
VACANT. For particulars apply, stating qualifications, to the Bursan 
of The School, at Hazelthwaite, Windermere. A Public School or 
University man preferred, The appointment is Worth about £300 per 
annum, and may be considerably increased in value. 




















r r 

iy EXPENSIVE Sound E DU C ‘A TIC N at 
SCIIORNE COLLEGE, WINSLOW.—Over 4°0 Army and Navy 

Boys. Clergy Sons, Medical, &c., have been educated in’ either the 

Classical or Modern side, and the School has a good record. 30 guineas 

a year; reduced to brothers and orphans. Entrance fee, 5 guineas.— 

Address Rey. Dr. J ames. 








St. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMI- 
NATION for filling up about FIFTEEN VACANCIES on the 
Foundation will be held on the lorn SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For 

information apply to the Busan, St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 


NOW READY, 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. BENNETT-EDWARDS 
Crown svo, 350 pp., 2s. 6d. 


SAINT MONICA: 
s 

A Wife’s Love Story. 
By MRS. BENNETT-EDWARDS. 
“*Saint Monica’ is a society novel, remarkable alike for originality 
and power..... It may easily be understood that the ex of devotion 
and self-abandonment excmplified in Veronica and George Westbury 
a great deal of ingenious writing up....Mrs. Bennett-Edwards 
1 herself equal to the task, and muat be regarded as a clever, 
daring, mauipulator, of ‘subjects decidedly risky in treat- 












«lcadeny 
“This is one of the many volumes to which the controversy about 
marriage has given rise. .... The volume is written with a considerable 


amount of power and convinciugness.”— Bristol Mercury, 

“The heroine is admitted to be a supporter of some of the most 
advanced and startling theories of the day..... HLis attitude towards 
this passionate aud we Xe woman is one of the most curivus 
features of a curious....book.”"—Morning Post. 


* Plenty of ability and good writing in thisbook. "—Liverpoul Mercury. 


Bristol : J. w. ArrowsMITIL. 


London: Sinrvxix, Marsuact, Hamrox, Kest, & Co., 
Limited, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 


LIstT. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER. By 
EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D., of Balliol College, 
Oxford, In 6 yols., demy 8vo. Each Volume can be 
obtained separately, 21s. 


PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY 
of ROME to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated by 
Dr. DICKSON. The Popular Edition, in 4 vols., crown 
Svo, 46s, Gd, 

* Also sold separately as follows:-—Vols. I. and IL, 21s. ; 
Vol. IIT., 10s. 6d. ; Vol. IV., 15s, 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 
the History of Rome from Cesar to Diocletian. By 
Vrofessor MOMMSEN. Translated by Rey. P. W. DICK- 
SON. 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps, 36s, 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. From the French of 
M. THIERS. By FREDERICK SHOBERL. With 41 
Fine Engravings, and Portraits of the most Celebrated 
Personages referred to in the work, engraved on Steel by 
William Greatbach. In 5 vols., demy Svo, 36s, 


NAPOLEON at ST. HELENA. By 
BARRY E. O’MEARA, Body-Surgeon to the Emperor. 
A New Edition, with Introduction, Notes, and other 
Additions, and with several Coloured Plates, Portraits, and 
Woodeuts, In 2 vols., demy 8yo, 30s, 


THE HISTORY of the RISE and 
PROGRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, By 
Sir EDWARD CREASY, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
-\ Popular Account of the Primary Principles and ‘For- 
mation and Development of the English Constitution, 
avoiding all Party Politics, Fourteenth Edition, Crown 


Svo, 6s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
sv, With nunnerous Purtzuitson steel, dase | O? ON 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 
Th lit dl . hoe en a 0, > ‘oa ae cir Kait a in = wn 


n 7 
SVOy Os, 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 
By the Hon, EVELYN ASIILEY, M.P. In 2 vyols., 
vrown Svo, with Frontispicee to cach Volume, 12s, 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE, Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, Gs. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


SCOTS, From the French of M, MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE, With 2 Portraits, 6s, 


THE LIVES of STATESMEN: Burke 


and Chathain, By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown Svo, 
With Portraits, 6s, 


THE LIVES of WITS and HUMOUR- 


ISTS. By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. In 2 yols., crown Svo, 
with Portraits, 12s, 


THE LIVES of PAINTERS. By 


JOIN 'TIMBS, F.S.A. Crown Svo, with Portraits, 6s. 


MR. FRITHS REMINISCENCES. 


A New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., crown Svo, 6s, 


THE GREAT TONE POETS: being 
Brief Memoirs of the Greater Musical Composers. By 
ae CROWEST, — Sixth Edition, Crown 
Svo, 3s, 6d, 





RICHARD Brntixy & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





F. V. WHITE & CO.’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER’S NOVEL. 


4 Ws: 


By the Author of ‘ Daughters of Belgravia,” ‘“ Purple 
and Fine Linen,” * A Leader of Society,’ &e. 
| Limediately. 
IL. 
FERGUS HUME’S NOVEL. 

THE MAN WITH A SECRET. 
By the Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 
“The Piccadilly Puzzle,” ‘* Miss Mephistopheles,” &c. 

3 vols. 

The World's opinion.—** ....1s just what might. have been expected 
from the author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’” 

The Morning Post's opinion —* An acquaintance with its contents 
will prove it_to be worthy of any favourable anticipation it | have 
raised ....Side by side with much that is powerful, and many bright 
gleams of humour, ‘The Man with a Secret’ has enough of mystery 
to satisfy the most exacting on this head.” 


III. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Penper Cvp.ir). 
THE LOVE OF A LADY. 


By the Author of * Allerton Towers,” ‘‘ Eyre of Blendon,” ec. 
3 vols. 
IV, 
By B. L. FARJEON. 
THE MYSTERY OF M. FELIX. 


By the Author of “ Great Porter Square,” 
* Toilers of Babylon,” &c. 
In 3 vols. 


‘ Vv. 
By Mrs. FRANK PENNY. 
CASTE AND CREED. 


2 vols., 21s. 

“We are introduced to not a few striking scenes, incidents, and 
characters, which will doubtless be new to the majority of readers.” 

“We have read this novel with unusual interest and can commend 
it to our readers.”—Public Opinion. 

*.... [tis a distinctly interesting and original story....A clever and 
enjoyable bit of work.”—Court Circular. 

“Mrs. Frank Penny's clever novel is one of the best of its kind..... 
She makes her points so skilfully, with the aid of so many striking 
incidents and interesting chapters, and so excellent an absence of 
preacher-preacher or didactic reflections, that the story is highly in- 
teresting, even to those to whom the particular motif of the work 
makes no strong appeal..... The character drawing, both of the Indian 
and English personages, at once subtle and strong. The book is 
crowded with incident and excellently written, ‘and the author may 
fairly be congratulated upon a highly interesting piece of work.” 

Court Jowrnal. 


oe 
By ANDRE RAFPFALOVICH. 
A WILLING EXILE. 
By the Author of * It is Thyself.” 
2 vols,, 12s. 
“The story has a matter-of-fact style that adds much to its interest. 


It will doubtless find pany readers,”"—Scotaman. 

* The author describes the smart and the shady clements of society 
with the pen of « man who knows what he is writing about, and who 
has our ways and goings on at his fingers’ ends,’ —Bookseller. 

Vil, 
By Bb. M. CROKER. 
TWO MASTERS. 
By the Author of ** Proper Pride,” “ Pretty Miss Neville,” &e. 
3 vols. Shortly. 
AT ALL BOONSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS, 
BY FERGUS HUME, 
The GENTLEMAN WHO VANISHED. 
In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, Is, Gd. 
BY “RITA.” 
THE DOCTORS SECRET. 


In paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Second Edition.) 


BY FLORENCE WARDEN, 

CITY and SUBURBAN. In 

paper covers, Is. 3; cloth, 1s, 6d. 

BY F.C. PHILIPS AND PERCY FENDALL, 

A DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 

(Third Edition ) Cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Be “mers.” 

MISS KATE; or, Confessions of a 


Caretaker. (Third Edition.) Cloth, 2s. 6d. Lliemediately. 


I. V. WHITE & CO., 31, Souruampron Srrexr, 
Srraxp, W.C, ‘ 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’S 


BOOKS for SUMMER READING. 





BY RUDYARD KIPLING, 


In Uniform 8vo Volumes, paper covers, 
ONE SHILLING EACH. 


SOLDIERS THREE, (Fourth Edition.) 


THE STORY OF THE GADSBYS, 
(Third Edition.) 


IN BLACK AND WHITE. (Now Ready.) 

WEE WILLIE WINKIE, = Jn the Press. 

UNDER THE DEODARS, i the Dress. 
Other Volumes to follow. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 


In Darkest Africa. 


By HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L., LL.D., &c., 
Being the Official Publication recording the 


QUEST, RESCUE, and RETREAT of EMIN, 
GOVERNOR of EQUATORLA. 


The Mustrations, numbering over 150, have all been made 
from Mr. Stanley’s own Notes, Sketches, and Photograplis. 
There are three large Maps and fourteen smaller ones. 


Ordinary Edition, 2 yols., demy 8vo, of over 500 pages each, in 
liandsome cloth binding, price TWO GUINEAS, 


The 77.VES.—“ Mr. Stanley’s narrative of his adventures, 
nrivations, sufferings, trials, dangers, and discoveries during 
1is heroic quest and rescue of Emin Pasha is_as moving and 
enthralling a tale as ever was told by man. It is, moreover, 
told with so genuine a modesty of temper, so transparent a 
fidelity to fact, so generous and eager a desire on the part of 
the leader of the expedition to give their due meed of praise 
and recognition to each and all of his subordinates, not ex- 
cepting the humblest of his African followers, that the critic’s 
task becomes merely one of unstinted admiration of the 
almost a greatness of the deeds accomplished, and 
the profound ethical interest of the narrative which describes 
them. 


A SPLENDID HOLIDAY VOLUME. 
FRIESLAND MERES, AND 
THROUGH THE NETHERLANDS: 


The Voyage of a Family in a Norfolk Wherry. 
By HENRY MONTAGU DOUGHTY, 
Author of ‘* Summer in Broadland.”’ 


New Edition with Additional Mlustrvations and matter, 
Crown svo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d, 

* A welcome and original little volume, and most agreeable 
reading.” —Duily News. j 

* From beginning to end this book is full of interest, the 
slaces described being seldom visited by Englishmen, ‘The 
illustrations are numerous and remarkably good, some are 
from pen and ink sketches made on the spot by three members 
of the party, others are from photographs. The book is also 
furnished with two good maps, on which the author’s route 
is laid down.” —Lie/d, 


 NOTICE.—HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
September Number. The pub- 
lication of this number is un- 


avoidably postponed until the 4th 
or 5th of September. 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, 
and Rivinetoy, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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§e., may be addressed to the PUBLISHER, and 
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LITERATURE. 


Memoirs of Ernest II, Duke of Saxe Coburg- 
Gotha. Vols, III.andIV. (Remington.) 


TrrsE volumes are, we think, of great 
interest. The Duke of Saxe Coburg, though 
not so gifted as his eminent brother, the 
late Prince Consort, is a man of real parts 
and world-wide experience; and the acci- 
dents of his position have brought him in close 
relations with the chief actors on the stage 
of politics during the eventful period of the 
last forty years. The observations of an 
able thinker, who witnessed the inner life 
of Potsdam and Schénbriinn, of Windsor, 
and of the Imperial Tuileries, from 1850 to 
1870—the epoch comprised in this book— 
and who was in contact with the leading 
minds which have directed the great affairs 
of Europe, are of enduring and sterling 
value. The work throws a fresh and vivid 
light on memorable passages in recent 
history. The judgments of the Duke are 
not always just; but his views usually 
deserve attention, and his reminiscences 
abound in instructive details on all that 
relates to the courts of the time. 

The first notable topic of these volumes 
is the Exhibition of 1851. The Duke natu- 
rally enlarges on a great work due to Prince 
Albert and of European fame; but the 
Exhibition, with its visions of peace suc- 
ceeded by a long era of wars, illustrates the 
vanity of human wishes. The rise of Louis 
Napoleon followed ; and we see in this book 
with what anxious feelings courts and 
sovereigns beheld the second French empire. 
King Leopold of Belgium wished to revive 
the League of 1814-15 ; and the empire was 
viewed with dislike in Russia and England— 
within the circle at least of the Royal 
Family. But the German courts, terrified 
by the events of 1848, rather welcomed 
absolutism and its measures in France ; and 
the conduct of Nicholas as regards the 
Eastern Question soon decided the chiefs of 
monarchical Europe. The Duke’s sketch of 
the Czar at this period, Lord of Eastern 
Europe, is clear and lifelike : 

“The Emperor Nicholas was really the last 
actual autocrat in Europe. ... He stood a 
tangible being, with no frightful form, but 
rather beautiful and glorious, enticing and 
seductive, firm, bold, a like a kind of religious 
guardian spirit, before the adoring world; and 





this colossal phenomenon of an absolutely | 


ruling mind proved on closer inspection a mere 
outward sham, a painted picture.” 


Common interests, and partly Napoleonic 


craft, brought England and France into the | 


alliance of 1854. But Prince Albert, whose 
influence beside the throne was great—a 
thorough German at heart—distrusted the 





League; and Louis Napoleon regarded it 
chiefly as a means to break up the old 
coalition against France, and to change the 
boundaries of Europe in his own dynastic 
interests. This was frankly avowed in a 
conversation with the Duke, too long to 
quote, but of extreme interest, for it affords 
the clue to the foreign policy of the second 
French empire : 

‘*T was the first sovereign to whom Napoleon 
had expressed himself with so much frankness 
and unreserve; and, after these declarations, I 
could not doubt that he really had much to 
find fault with in the map of Europe, and a 
good deal, if not everything, in the treaties of 
1815.” 

These volumes abound in curious details 
about the Crimean war and the treaties that 
followed. Prince Albert honestly furthered 
English interests; but his main object in 
the war was to weaken Nicholas, who had 
laid an intolerable yoke on Germany; and 
he disliked Palmerston, and had little con- 
fidence in the ministry, or even in the 
House of Commons. Louis Napoleon dis- 
covered that the war was most costly and 
unpopular in France; and but for his 
pledges to England, he would have made 
peace with Russia when it became evident 
that the war would not promote his policy. 
The crooked conduct of Austria and the 
humiliation of Prussia at this juncture are 
well described by the Duke. The Prince of 
Prussia, afterwards the Emperor William, 
urged his brother in vain to take a bold 
course; and it now seems strange that the 
Queen of England should have written in 
this strain to a Prussian sovereign—“ I 
should understand such language if it came 
from the Kings of Bavaria or Saxony. But 
I have until now regarded Prussia as one of 
the Great Powers.” 

The rashness of the descent from Varna, 
the absence of preparation in the allied 
armies, and the character of the siege of 
Sebastopol, are graphically set forth in this 
book ; but justice is not done to the British 
soldiery. ‘The result of the contest was to 
cripple Russia, to bring Sardinia into the 
league of the West—a remarkable instance 
of the genius of Cavour—to exhibit the 
vacillation of the great German Powers, and 
to increase immensely the influence of 
France. The policy of Louis Napoleon 
began now to appear. He thought ill of 
Austria for her conduct in the war; and he 
took up the question of Italian liberty, 
partly to shatter the arrangements of 
1814-15, partly from real sympathy with 
the Italian cause, and partly to extend his 
own power in Europe. He went to war 
with Austria in 1859; and his victories did 
not blind him to the marked defects apparent 
in the military system of France : 


‘‘He wrote long-worded letters to the War 
Minister in Paris, in which he made ‘bitter 
complaints, and added, only too correctly— 
‘Ce n’est pas un reproche que je vous fais. Je 
ne laddresse qu’au systéme général, qui fait 


| qu’en France nous ne sommes jamais préts pour 
_ la guerre. 


999 


The state of English opinion at this junc- 
ture is admirably expressed in thoughtful 
letters from Prince Albert to his brother, 
the Duke. The Queen had strong sym- 
pathies with the hopes of Italy ; the Prince 





looked at the question as a German simply ; 
the Tory party wished well to Austria, but 
did not seek to justify the Austrian policy ; 
the Liberals were carried away by a 
zeal for ‘‘freedom,” without reflecting on 
the natural result. The Peace of Villafranca 
closed the struggle, and showed again the 
discord and weakness of Germany. The 
Prince of Prussia had wished to support 
Austria, and to check the march of Napo- 
leonic conquest; but his efforts proved 
altogether fruitless. His indignation is seen 
in these bitter words; and there ean be no 
doubt that it was the experience of 1854-59 
which led this able and sagacious man, 
in defiance of mawkish Liberal cant, to insist 
on raising Germany from a state of impo- 
tence, and on making the army of Prussia 
what it has since become : 


‘Everything has come to nought. But our 
turn will soon come; in a much more serious 
way, in fact, than if we had set out, in five or 
six weeks, with our 300,000 men from the 
Rhine; for, according to my convictions, the 
iron dies would have fallen for us; if the truce 
had not resulted in peace! I conclude with the 
proverb: Deferred fora time is not deferred for 


ever!” 


It is characteristic of the German nature, 
intensely selfish and by no means logical, 
that the Duke looked askance at Italian 
unity. He thought it would weaken Austria 
and strengthen France; and he did not 
perceive that it led to German unity. He 
has not a word of praise to say of Cavour— 
the most skilful of modern statesmen; he 
sneered at Garibaldias a Quixotic fool ; and 
he insinuates that English gold had much 
to do with the result : 

‘‘It is far from my intention to enter into a 
description of these singular events, of which it 
might be said that the bravery displayed in 
them was wrapped up in English bank notes.” 

The French Emperor obtained Savoy and 
Nice as recompense for the support he had 
given to Italy. The clamour of Liberal 
England in this affair was absurd; France 
had a right to a reward for her services, 
and the protests of Lord Russell were not 
just. But England had begun to dislike 
the empire; the memories of Napoleonic 
conquests had revived; and the volunteer 
movement sprang up in reply to the insolent 
language of the French colonels. The 
alliance, never solid, became henceforward 
hollow; and Prince Albert described the 
policy of England towards France as one of 
alarm and distrust: ‘ All that was left was 
the instinct of self-preservation. This is 
still strong, and incites to hatred against 
France.” 

Louis Napoleon, however, in 1861-62 
appeared to have almost replaced Nicholas, 
and to be supreme in more than half the 
continent. His army was victorious, and 
was deemed invincible. He had made 
Paris an imperial wonder, and he had 
raised France to the height of material 
grandeur. He directed Italy, too, and 
some German states; and Austria, Prussia, 
and humbled Russia seemed unable to 
oppose his immense influence. Meetings of 
kings and emperors accomplished nothing. 
In Polish, Hungarian, and Danish questions 
he was believed to have a potent weapon 
against the old monarchies, which he 
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held in reserve; and it was thought for 
a time that the second empire would, like 
the first, overshadow Europe. Two men 
brought this state of things to an end—the 
King of Prussia, who restored his army to 
what it had been in the days of Frederick ; 
and Bismarck, who said that Prussian 
ascendency was unecessary to redress the 
balance of power, and to raise Germany 
from distracted impotence. The policy of 
‘‘ blood and iron” has not yet been finished ; 
but if we look back at the Germany of this 


period, all Germans, at least, will agree. 


with the Duke: 


France ; and that she did not join France 
in 1870 was largely due to the fact that in 
1866 her dignity and even her power were 
respected: ‘* The Austrian plenipotentiaries 
were almost in a less favourable disposition 
towards Benedetti than towards Prussia.” 
The Duke scoffs at the policy of ‘ com- 
pensation ”’ adopted thenceforward by Louis 


Napoleon when he had been baffled by 
-events which confounded Europe. Yet 
_history will have to say whether Bis- 


‘Fate helped to place the right man at the | 


head of affairs, a man of whom it was known 
that he was not to be restrained by petty con- 
siderations. .. .. Every German happily 
owns that he regards the 9th of October, 1862, 
as a fortunate day in the history of Germany.” 


Magenta and Solferino notwithstanding, 
Austria at this juncture seemed likely to 
hold her old supremacy. In the struggle 
between the great German Powers, Prussia, 
it was generally believed, would succumb ; 
and Queen Victoria wrote thus in 1863: 

‘‘T must believe that Prussia’s position is get- 
ting worse and worse, and I am afraid she will 
have few voices in the assembly of sovereigns 
to speak in her interest.” 

This was the view, too, of Louis Napo- 
leon. He began to support Prussia, and to 
talk of German unity, partly from liberal 
convictions of his own, but in part, too, to 
vppose Austria, and principally in the 
supposed interests of France. The Danish 
war followed. The Duke’s notion about 
English opinion on this matter is false and 
absurd, We opposed Austria and Prussia 
because we respected treaties, and because 
England usually feels for the weak ; and as 
for the notion that German unity was to be 
worked out through intrigues with France, 
the idea was by no means unfounded : 

‘Tt was raised to a kind of dogma in England 
that the German national movement was based 
upon an understanding with Louis Napoleon 
for the purpose of bestowing the Rhine pro- 
vinces, and, at all events, Belgium, upon the 
French.” 

Sadowa transformed the state of the con- 
tinent. Austria lost for ever her old supre- 
macy; Prussia became the dominant power 
in Germany, at the head of a great German 
League; and France found herself sud- 
denly mastered on the Rhine. Bismarck has 
had the credit of this immense change; but 
it was due far more to the King and to 
Moltke, and the policy of Bismarck was 
hazardous in the extreme. The Duke took 
the side of Prussia in 1866; and he bears 
remarkable testimony to the tact of the 
King in not pushing his success too far, 
and in endeavouring to conciliate Francis 
Joseph—conduct which has had most fruitful 
results. Ile also dwells on the wisdom and 
firmness of the Crown Prince in shaping the 
fortunes of the new Germany; he guve 
proof of the power of a real statesman : 


‘ , . » | 
“T still see the Crown Prince entering hesi- 


tatingly and timidly into the King’s apartments. 


|of the war which 


| 





marck was wise in di regarding the sus- 
ceptibilities of France; and Niel and the 
Emperor were wholly in the right in trying 
to strengthen the French army. The Duke 
has the German version of the origin 
laid France pros- 
trate in 1870; but this will not convince 
the real inquirer. He witne sed the horrors 


‘and the capitulation of Sedan; this was his 


last glimpse of the fallen Emperor—“ sunt 
lacrymae rerum”; ‘I saw the Emperor, 
with the tears streaming down his ede, 
and incapable of speaking a single word.” 

We have omitted many episodes and 
details in this work. The constitutional 
attitude of Queen Victoria, on every occa- 
sion, is very striking; and not less so is her 
deep love for her Consort. Prince Albert 
was certainly true to England; but his 
point of view in politics was always German, 
and we can understand why he was not 
popular. The personality of the Emperor 
William and the Crown Prince is grand ; 
they were much greater men than is com- 
monly supposed. But Louis Napoleon is 
the most notable figure; he undoubtedly 
was a far abler man than the censors of mis- 
fortune will now allow. He would have 
died the first of continental sovereigns but 
for accidents which no man foresaw; and 
the weakness of his later years was due to 
disease. These volumes refute the cant of 
modern theorists. The destinies of Kurope 
during this period were shaped by leading 
men, not by ‘forces and principles.” It 
was Nicholas, Louis Napoleon, Cavour, 
Bismarck, King William, and the Crown 
Prince of Prussia who made the history of 
these momentous years. 

Witiiam O’Connor Mornis. 








Dante’s Treatise, “De Vulgari Eloquentia.” 
Translated into English, with Explanatory 
Notes, by A. G. Ferrers Howell. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 

Tue De Vulgari Eloquentia (or Eloquio) is pro- 

bably the least known and in some respects 

the least attractive of the minor works of 

Dante. In the first place, it is written in 

Latin; and, as Lionardo Bruni remarked 

long ago, though in the Jo/gare Dante’s 

poetry is eccellentissimo sopra ogni altro, his 

Latin style scarcely reaches moderate excel- 

lence. It is, in fact, often very crabbed and 

difficult. In the next place, the subject of 


this work has not the same permanent | 


interest and value which those of the Vita 


. . » At last the Crown Prince appeared again. | 
He returned like one exhausted; but he was | 


able to assure us that the King had yielded on 
the chief points at issue.” 


Austria, too, resented the mediation of 


Nuova, the Conrito, and the De Monarchia 
must always command. These have all been 
already translated into English more than 
once. Mr. Howell’s appears to be the first 
English translation of the De Vulg. Eloq. 
The comparative neglect of this work is 
further illustrated by the scantiness of its 


MSS. and editions compared with those of 
the other. works of Dante. Mr. Howell 
points out in his Introduction that there are 
only three or four MSS. known to exist ; and 
that the first edition of the original Latin 
was not published till 1577, more than 250 
years after the author’s death, though an 
Italian translation of it appeared in 1529. 
Apart, however, from the side-lights which 
this—as well as, if not so much as, the other 
minor works—throws on the Divina Commedia, 
the fact that it contains the first lispings of 
the infant science of philology, even though 
its intrinsic and scientific value may have 
been entirely superseded, cannot but invest 
it with a peculiar interest of its own. 

Dante distinctly claims more than once to 
be the pioneer in this field of research 
(B.I.c. 1 and 9). He declares that there 
are no previous writers from whom he can 
borrow help or guidance. As he says in 
the Paradiso— 

‘**L’acqua ch’io prendo giammai si corse.’’ 
It is very interesting to note how he feels 
his way, strangely combining with observa- 
tions more or less scientific in principle a 
large admixture of the most arbitrary 
a prior’ assumptions, such as indeed “ lie 
about the infancy” of all branches of human 
inquiry. Further, we are constantly re- 
minded of the difference not only between 
the knowledge but even between the logical 
processes of that distant age and others. 
We find many arguments that we discard 
at once, some as superfluous, others as futile, 
which are yet treated as serious and. im- 
portant by one of the greatest minds of the 
age. Thus, at the very outset, Dante not 
only feels bound to prove that speech is 
peculiar to man, and cannot exist either in 
angels on the one hand, or in the lower 
animals on the other; but even this is not 
thought to be securely established till pos- 
sible objections are refuted which might arise 
from the speech of the serpent at the temp- 
tation, that of Balaam’s ass (explained as 
being to the animals themselves no more than 
a hiss or a bray), and even from the perform- 
ances of trained magpies and parrots. Again, 
Dante of course starts with the assumption 
that the one original language was Hebrew. 
But this is supplemented by two more curious 
and, apparently, original assumptions respect- 
ing the confusion of tongues at Babel, viz. : 
(1) That there resulted as many languages 
as there were divisions of labour among the 
workmen, and the lower the nature of their 
work, the ruder and more barbarous the 
resulting language; and (2) that those to 
whom ‘the holy language (Hebrew) 
remained” had taken no part in the impious 
work, but had discouraged it. We have 
already some points of contrast, if not con- 
tradiction, with Yar. xxvi. Dante then 
limits himself to European languages, which 





fall under three heads, N., E., and 8. The 
two latter are Greek and Latin; the first, 
though rather miscellaneous, is shown to 
‘have had one origin from the identity or 
similarity of the affirmative particle, viz., 
‘jo.’ The S family, though proved to 


have been originally one by several obvious 
resemblances of vocabulary, has three sub- 
divisions, based again on the distinctions of 
| their affirmative particles, viz., oc, o7, and si, 
and they are described by Dante as Spanish 
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(= Provengal?), French, and Italian (e. 8, 
9). Next, confining his attention to Italian, 
Dante distinguishes at least fourteen dialects, 
and these have sub-varieties again, some 
limited to very small districts, and in some 
cases (¢.g., Bologna) to different quarters even 
of the same town; so that counting the 
primary, secondary, and subordinate varia- 
tions of the vulgar tongue of Italy alone we 
should find that they reach not only a 
thousand, but even many more (c. 10). 

Dante declares his main object to be the 
discovery of an ‘Tilustrious, Cardinal, 
Courtly, and Curial language.” With a 
view to this he explains the characteristics 
of the fourteen dialects in detail, rejecting 
their claims in succession, often in very 
vehement and contemptuous terms. It is 
curious to note-that few, if any, are more 
peremptorily dismissed than Florentine 
itself ; and it is scarcely less curious that he 
allows Bolognese to come nearest to the ideal 
sought for, prejudiced no doubt by the 
brilliant literature of the ‘ Bolognese 
school.” That ideal is described as a 
language ‘perceptible in every town, but 
abiding in none ;” it belongs ina sense to all 
the towns in Italy, but yet does not appear 
to belong to any one of them (c. 16). 

The fragmentary second book is literary 
and critical rather than philological. It is 
a sort of ‘ Ars Poetica,” dealing with such 
questions as: the subjects worthy to be 
treated in this ideal language; the dis- 
tinctions between Canzoni, Ballate, Sonetti, 
Cantilene ; those between Tragedy, Comedy, 
and Elegy—throwing light on Dante’s 
choice of the term Commedia (of course 
without the later addition Divina) for his 
own great work—the respective merits of 
the several metres; differences of style and 
diction, leading incidentally to a list (in 
some respects curious) of the best classical 
writers in prose and verse, according to 
Dante’s estimate, in whom the subject 
should most fitly be studied. He selects 
among ‘‘regulati poetae,” Virgil, Ovid 
(Metamorphoses), Statius, and Lucan; and 
among those “qui usi sunt altissimas 
prosas,” Cicero, Livy, Pliny, Frontinus, and 
Orosius, “‘quos amica solitudo nos visitare 
invitat” (ii. ec. 6). His own illustrations 
are derived throughout from Provencal and 
Italian writers, the chief among whom are 
Bertram de Born, Arnauld Daniel, Gerard 
de Borneil, Guido Guinicelli, Cino da 
Pistoia, and “ Amicus ejus,” under which 
curious disguise Dante frequently quotes 
his own writings, and in one instance, at any 
rate (ii, c. 2), as an example of what has 
heen said by “illustrious writers of poetry 
in the vulgar tongue.” The treatise was 
intended to contain at least four books (see 
n. c. 4, 8, &e.); but it breaks off in the 
middle of a chapter (c. 14) in the second 
hook, so abruptly as to suggest the interrup- 
tion of the work by some sudden casualty 
or important event, after which it was 
never resumed. The (Conrito though also 
a fragment, is complete so far as it goes 
(four books out of fourteen). 

In his Introduction Mr. Howell briefly 
refers to the date of the composition of the 
work—the same thorny question that arises 
in respect of every one of Dante’s writings. 
In this case it assumes less formidable 








dimensions than in others, as the possible 
limits seem certainly to lie between 1305-6 
and 1308-9. Mr. Howell decides for the 
earlier limit, Scartazzini for the later. 
Another very difficult and much disputed 
point (also used in the controversy as to 
date, though Mr. Howell does not appear 
so to employ it) is the well-known con- 
tradiction between (Corr. i. 5 and De 
Vulg. Elog. i. 1 as to the relative superi- 
ority of Latin and the ‘ Volgare,” that 
of Latin being maintained in the former 
treatise, and that of the “ Volgare” in 
the latter. It is curious, by the way, to 
note that the former treatise is itself written 
in the “‘ Volgare,” and the latter in Latin. 
Various and sometimes strange theories 
have been held to account for, or to attempt 
a reconcilement of, this divergence. Mr. 
Howell (p. 88) contents himself with merely 
setting down the reasons by which Dante 
supports each of these views. ‘The transla- 
tion seems to be very well executed, though 
there are, as is natural, occasional render- 
ings of difficult words where room might 
remain for differences of opinion. The 
notes contain many interesting illustrations 
from other works of Dante, and also concise 
and useful historical and biographical in- 
formation. The only complaint one would 
be disposed to make is that there is not 
more of them. One would often be glad of 
further illustrations of difficult or interest- 
ing points suggested by the text, as, for 
instance, of some of the curious metres 
referred to in ii, 5, or some of the strange 
words (strange in themselves or their 
application, or both) in ii. 7, or of the 
various types of composition in ii. 3, and 
perhaps in some cases of the dialects in 
Book I., and soon, But general students, 
who merely desire to be helped over the 
principal difficulties, and to be told what is 
needful for an intelligent reading of the 
text, will find most that they are likely to 
want in Mr. Howell’s notes. 
I. Moore, 








Across the Border, or Pathan and Biloch. By 

“dward E. Oliver. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Ir would be difficult to write a dull book 
about the interesting and picturesque bar- 
barians of the Punjab border. Even the 
official records of our dealings with them, 
both those who dwell within British terri- 
tory and the wild warriors of the hills 
beyond, are full of stirring tales of warfare 
and adventure; while standard works like 
A Year on the Punjab Frontier, by the late 
Sir Herbert Edwards, are as exciting as a 
Zulu romance by Mr. Rider Haggard. 

Mr. Oliver is no cold weather tourist who, 
after a ride half way up the Khyber Pass, 
and a glimpse at the Bolan from a railway 
carriage, comes home to pose as an authority 
on each and every branch of Central Asian 
politics. He has served for many years in 
the Punjab, has made more than one journey 
along the border, and has evidently had 
access to information which, to the ordinary 
traveller or student, is a sealed book. Con- 


cerning himself both with Pathan and Biloch, 
his descriptions cover a wide field ; the geo- 
graphical limits being Yaghistan, the land 
of the unruly, to the north, and the Arabian 


—— 
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| Sea to the south. In the south, between 
| the sea and Dera Ismail Khan, we have the 
| Biloch, or Biluchi, a manly, courageous, and 
'more amenable race; to the north, the tur- 
| bulent, treacherous, and fanatical Pathan, 
who, however, with all his faults, has 
often earned our esteem both as friend 
and foe. According to his own legends, 
|the Biloch came orginally from Arabia ; 
| but other evidence points to kinship with 
the Turkomans, to whom he bears a 
striking resemblance in many ways. The 
Biloch tribes have attained a system of 
government which is aristocratic and oli- 
garchical in its forms; and they readily 
acknowledge the authority of their here- 
ditary chieftains. The Pathans, on the 
other hand, are split up into innumerable 
petty clans, each hating the other, says Sir 
Lepel Griffin in an official note on frontier 
polities, with the hatred begotten of genera- 
tions of blood feuds and each yielding but 
small obedience even to its own headmen. 
Mr. Oliver quotes from Sir Charles Mac- 
Gregor another point of difference. In 
fighting, the Biloch dismounts and pickets 
‘his mare, and then dashes into the fray 
sword in hand. This, too, is how the 
soldiers of Yakub Beg of Kashgar used to 
fight. The Pathan fires his matchlock or 
rifle at long ranges, if possible from behind 
arock or tree, and seldom closes with the 
enemy for a hand to hand fight. An Afghan 
with a blood feud is not above murdering 
his enemy as he sleeps. The Biloch, says 
Mr. Oliver, prefers to kill his man from the 
front; the Pathan from behind. Another 
notable characteristic of the Biloch is a 
sentimental passion for poetry. These war- 
like children of the waste are never tired of 
listening to the ballads and love songs of 
which Mr. Oliver gives us specimens, illus- 
trated with quaint drawings by native 
artists. The ballad of the drowned beauty 
is an Kastern counterpart of the myth of 
Hero and Leander; only in this case it is 
the lady who nightly swims across the Indus 
to join her lover. In regard to the politics 
of the Biloch borderland, Mr. Oliver 
shrewdly remarks that there can be no 
better proof of the humanising influence 
of our policy than the difference to be 
seen between the Biloch who lives under 
British rule and the independent tribesmen. 
The one is thriving and contented, decently 
dressed, and well mounted; the other lives 
from hand to hand, in constant anxiety for 
his life, his crops, and his cattle. Much the 
same observation is made by Mr. Fryer, of 
the Indian Civil Service, in a report quoted 
in Ibbetson’s Punjab Gazetteer. 

With the Pathan tribes to the north we 
have had far more trouble than with the 
Biloch. The Pathan, a barbarian of the purest 
type, more turbulent than the Biloch, quite 
as independent, and far more bloodthirsty, 
hates any system of government that seeks 
to introduce law and order, or interferes 
with his blood-feuds and forays. Neverthe- 
less, with both the transfrontier tribes and 
those within our border, we are gradually 
making headway. In the old days the 
independent tribes used to meet our troops 
on pretty equal terms. The long jezail or 
matchlock was as good a weapon as the 
British soldier’s Brown Bess ; and even our 
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best frontier officers knew too little about 
the country or the people. Rifles and moun- 
tain guns have turned the scale as regards 
armament ; and Mr. Oliver’s book by itself 
would be enough to show how much better 
informed we now are in regard to the once 
unknown hills beyond British territory. 
At the same time a fair measure of success 
has been achieved in compelling the Pathans 
under British rule to adopt more orderly 
habits. Within the last few years, the 
number of murders annually committed in 
the Peshawar district has been reduced by 
over 50 per cent. Some little time ago Zhe 
Times published a letter from an old Anglo- 
Indian, /audator temporis acti, who con- 
demned competitive examinations as un- 
suitable for the selection of civil officers 
competent to manage the wild tribes of the 
north-west frontier. It might be noted that 
the deputy commissioner who has worked 
the new frontier regulations to such good 
purpose is a civilian selected hy open com- 
petition; and both at Peshawar and when 
serving on the Afghan Boundary Com- 
mission he has shown himself a capable ser- 
vant of Government, even in the most 
arduous situations. 

Mr. Oliver’s book is full of border 
romance. One of his stories illustrates the 
high esteem in which their priests are held 
by the bigoted, superstitious Pathans, and 
also the primitive judicial methods which 
have still to be followed on the frontier : 


“Not long ago, in the Peshawur district, a 
man went so very far to the bad as to shoot a 
Mullah. It might have been an accident, or 
he mistook his man, or pure villany; anyhow 
the Mullah died, and, like many another outlaw, 
the murderer had to fly over the border. First 
he tried Buneyr, but the news had preceded 
him, and he was refused shelter. He then 
tried the Swat Valley, with no better success 
the country of the Akhund would have none 
of him. Even the Afridis, small reverence as 
they pay to spiritual advisers, would have 
nothing to say to a ruffian whose hands were 
(lied with the blood of a pious man. Wearied 
at length of being hunted from tribe to tribe, 
he bethought himself of repentance. ‘ None of 
you will have me,’ he said,‘ T can but be a martyr; 
I will go and kill a Sahib.’ So back he came 
to Peshawur cantonment, and walked down the 
Mall to look for a victim. Not finding one 
handy he turned off and went’ for a cavalry 
sergeant in difficulties with a troublesome horse, 
at whom he took deliberate aim. As luck 
would have it, the first bullet was stopped by ¢ 
range finder the sergeant had on him, but before 
the latter could go for his assailant the Pathan 
got another bullet through the  sergeant’s 
helmet and made a bolt for it. A plucky 
native ran in, and the man was ultimately 
secured, tried by the commissioner the same 
evening, and under summary powers hanged 
the next morning.” 


A man in government service, of course, 
cannot always speak out his mind in regard 
to political questions ; but Mr. Oliver is by 
no means reticent, and his views concerning 
new military roads and trade routes which 
ought to be opened are especially valuable. 
Ile strongly recommends the construction of a 
military road up the Gomal Pass and through 
the Zhob Valley to Pishin ; and this we may 
hope will be one of the results of Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s recent expedition. THe also 
wants to see a line of railway made either 
through or turning the Khyber Pass to 





Jellalabad, and eventually to Kabul. The 
cost would not be excessive; and the line 
would greatly strengthen our defensive 
position. 

Of the multifarious tribes — all styled 
Pathans—who line the north-west frontier, 
and have overflowed into the plains on our 
side, Mr. Oliver gives a wonderfully com- 
plete account. Among them are the 
Yusufzai tribes of the Black Mountain, 
against whom Lord Dufferin had to send 
an expedition; the Afridis of the Khyber 
Pass, who are now enlisted in large numbers 
for service in our native regiments, and who 
have even a corps of their own, the Khyber 
Rifles ; the proud, priest-ridden Mohmunds, 
the same who defeated Aurangzib’s army 
and captured the famous war-drum ; intract- 
able Shinwarris—‘‘ no kindness,” says a 
border proverb, ‘‘ will tame a snake, a 
scorpion, or a Shinwarri ”—warlike Waziris 
and a host of others. Mr. Kipling’s clever 
sketches give the reader an admirable idea 
of the types to be seen on the frontier; and 
the map is by far the best that has ever 
been published. The text is not altogether 
free from blunders—such as Fort Monroe 
for Munro; but the information has evi- 
dently been collected with considerable 
pains, and is put together in an attractive 
shape. 

SreruEN WHEELER. 








The First Three Gospels: Their Origin and 
Xelations. By J. LEstlin Carpenter. 
(Sunday School Association. ) 


Wiru admirable clearness of statement Mr. 
Carpenter, in this carefully planned work, 
lays before us the main results of recent 
criticism of the Gospels, on the freer or 
more rationalistic side. Mr. Carpenter, in- 
deed, is a thorough rationalist. He not 
only inquires into the origin of the Gospels 
as he might into that of any other book— 
the Homeric poems or the Vedas—but he 
treats their contents as largely legendary, 
and amply recognises the influence of the 
‘pious imagination” in their composition. 
Yet he writes in no destructive spirit. He 
believes in a substratum of authentic tra- 
ditional material, which our evangelists have 
incorporated in their biographies and have 
modified to suit their own views of the 
nature and purpose of Christ’s mission and 
work, The spirit and aim of his book are 
well expressed in its closing words : 
‘*The sublime figure of the Christ, portrayed 
to us by the First Three Evangelists, was, in a 
certain sense, created by the Church. But if, 
in turn, we ask what was the moral and re- 
ligious power by which the Church was created, 
only one answer is possible : it was the person- 
ality of Jesus, His faith, His truth, His love.” 
This seems to be very much the view of 
Strauss—at least, his later view—and to 
this it is possible we must all eventually 
come. At any rate, those who hold it can 
hardly assent to the statement sometimes so 
contidently made that the disciples were so 
immeasurably inferior to their Master that 
they could not possibly have originated the 
sayings they have recorded. On the con- 
trary, some of the best things in the Gospels 
—notably Luke’s parables of the Good 
Samaritan and the Prodigal Son—are evi- 





dently due to the evangelists. Still, it may 
be said, of course, that Christ was the in- 
spirer of the sentiment which the evangelists 
illustrated and clothed in literary form. 

Partly on the ground of the completeness 
of the portraiture of Christ, and partly on 
account of other clear indications of late 
origin, such as the baptismal formula—the 
only place in the New Testament in which the 
three persons are enumerated in that order 
—the mention of the Church as a recognised 
organisation, the assumption of conditions 
which could not have arisen but in the 
course of a long time (he might have also 
mentioned the recurrence of the phrase, 
‘‘unto this day”), Mr. Carpenter finds our 
first Gospel to be the latest of the three; and 
this is a conclusion which may now be 
considered fairly established. Next to 
Matthew, going backwards, stands Luke, 
while Mark, of course, is the earliest of all. 
But Mr. Carpenter would, no doubt, agree 
that it is impossible to say that any Gospel 
is absolutely first or last, inasmuch as they 
all underwent successive modifications until 
they became fixed in the form in which they 
have reached us. Thus, if I am right in 
supposing the parable of the Prodigal Son 
in Luke to be an adaptation of that of the 
Two Sons in Matthew,” it is plain that Luke 
must have had before him a form of 
Matthew in which that parable was con- 
tained. This, however, presents no diffi- 
culty. Behind our Matthew was the 
Aramaic original, and probably, also, since 
‘* everyone translated it as best he could,” 
several Greek versions. The same remark 
applies to the miraculous draught of fishes, 
implying the parable of the net, and to the 
parable of the barren fig-tree, implying the 
incident on the road from Bethany to 
Jerusalem. In this case, indeed, Mr. Car- 
penter takes the parable to be the founda- 
tion, but not, surely, as it stands in Luke. 
I would assume, first, a lesson or figurative 
saying of Christ suggested by a fig-tree 
which had disappointed his expectation ; this 
translated into a miracle, and then, finally, 
Luke’s parable, which is evidently a literary 
production. Mr, Carpenter, 1 presume, 
accepts substantially Dr. Abbot’s theory of 
the common tradition. Is it, then, necessary 
to suppose, or is he right in supposing, that 
‘among the authorities for his narrative 
Luke employed our Mark”? Hardly, 
perhaps, ‘‘our” Mark, but rather Ur- 
Marcus, if, indeed, it is not enough to 
assume his acquaintance with the common 
tradition, whether in its oral form or after 
it had been reduced to writing. However, 
Mr. Carpenter only speaks of probabilities ; 
and he may be right, especially if we agree 
with him in placing Luke as late as the 
year 100 A.p. 

I began with the last sentence of this 
book. Turning back to the beginning, we 


find an excellent section treating briefly but 


sufficiently of the early testimonies. Nor is 
the Fourth Gospel excluded from considera- 
tion. The second chapter treats of its 
relations to the Synoptics, and shows how 
freely the author handled the materials 
with which they furnished him, in his desire 
to set forth the great idea which inspired his 





* See my review of Wright’s Zhe Composition of 
the Four Gospels, Acavemy, July 12, 1890. 
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work, 
volume, perhaps, is that in which the author 
races the formation of the Gospel legend, 


and the origin of the Messianic idea, and | God.” 


accounts for the miracles which in process 
of time came to be credited to the Christ. 
And here his studies in comparative religion 
stand him in good stead. 
between the Buddhist and Christian legends 


But the most instructive part of this | Kingdom,” with the parallel passages 


| 


The parallels | 


have often been pointed out, but they have | 


never been more aptly or strikingly put than 
here. Some of them are well known ; but the 
following legend, corresponding so closely to 


Peter’s attempt to walk on the sea, is new to | 


me. A disciple going to Jetavana (where 
the Teacher was staying) to hear the truth, 
came toa river, and seeing no boat, went 
down in faith into the stream. 


‘* His feet did not sink in the water. Walking 
as on the ground, by the time he got into the 
middle he saw waves. Then his confidence in 
the Buddha became slack, he began to sink. 
But he made his joyful confidence in the Buddha 
firm, and, proceeding on the surface of the 
water, came to Jetavana.”’ 

Tn the course of his work, Mr. Carpenter 
makes a suggestion concerning the title 
‘Son of Man,” so frequent on the lips of 
the Saviour in the Synoptic Gospels, which is 
too important to be passed over ; but having 
called attention to it, I must conclude this 
notice. Nothing can be more certain 
in early Christian history than the pre- 
valence of a confident expectation that 
Christ would immediately appear in 
glory as Judge of the world, and nothing 
can be more certain than that that ex- 
pectation was disappointed. Yet, as our 
Gospels are gene * understood, this delu- 
sive hope rested on the authority of Christ 
himself, who predicted the immediate coming 
of the Son of Man. What, however, if in 
the term ‘Son of Man” Jesus designated 
neither himself nor any third person, but 
spoke in a purely figurative sense? In 
Daniel’s vision, from which, no doubt, the 
title was derived, it is no personal Messiah 
that is described, but ‘the Kingdom of the 
Saints of the Most High”; and Mr. Car- 
penter’s suggestion, accordingly, is that on 
Christ’s lips, in those passages in which it 
may be supposed that we have his genuine 
words, the phrase has the same meaning as 
in Daniel, and is equivalent to the Kingdom 
of Heaven, or the Kingdom of God. It is a 
very pregnant suggestion. It is, however, 
to be considered that Daniel’s description 
was confessedly symbolic, and that the 
phrase he uses, ‘ one like a son of man”— 
v¢., “like a man,” is without special em- 
phasis ; and I find it easier, therefore, to 
believe that ‘Son of Man” had by a mis- 
understanding become a personal title, 
whether in the speech of Christ or, more 
probably, of his disciples, than that Christ 
borrowed part of Daniel’s phrase to describe 
the reality of what the prophet saw only 
in figure. At first sight, indeed, it 
might appear to be a strong point in favour 
of Mr. Carpenter’s view that he is able to 
produce a case in which the one phrase 








actually occwrs as an equivalent of the other. | 


Compare Matt. xvi. 28—“ Verily I say 
unto you, There be some of them that stand 
here which shall in no wise taste of death, 
till they see the Son of Man coming in his 
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in 
Mark ix. 1 and Luke ix. 27, in both of 
which we read instead ‘the Kingdom of 


It is obvious, however, that the 
alteration introduced here by the last of the 
three evangelists would be equally consistent 
with the supposition that neither symbo- 
lically nor personally was the title ‘‘ Son of 
Man” employed by Jesus at all. 

In conclusion, I will only add the hope 
that the modest form in which this work is 
published will not stand in the way of a 
recognition of its importance, as probably 
the best book in English on its own side of 
the question that has yet appeared. 

Rozerr B, Drummonp. 





The French Revolution. 
McCarthy. In 4 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Ly his second volume, Mr. McCarthy reviews 
some of the leading characters in the French 
Revolution, and some of the principal events 
at Paris and Versailles from the assembling 
of the States General to the surrender of the 
Bastille. 

There is perhaps an unavoidable diminu- 
tion of interest when one passes from such 
men as Voltaire, Dalembert, Diderot, and 
Rousseau to creatures like Marat and 
Robespierre. Louis XVI. may well have 
ast a look of despair down the list of 
deputies returned to the States General : 
one statesman, Mirabeau, powerless for 
good ; a few men of business, fair-minded 
and sensible, Malouet and Mounier; the 
rest untrained. In what school could they 
have acquired political ability or experience? 
The States General had not met for a 
hundred and seventy-four years, and the 
Provincial Assemblies had been abolished 
in most of the provinces of France. The 
people wanted bread, and the Assembly 
gave them a Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. 

Mr. McCarthy quotes a passage in which 
Arthur Young pointed out at the very 
beginning grave and dangerous imperfec- 
tions in the conduct of the debates : 

“The room” [in which they sit] ‘‘is too 
large; none but stentorian lungs or the 
jinest, clearest voices can be heard. . . . In 
regard to their general method of proceeding 
there are two circumstances in which they are 
very deficient: the spectators in the gallery are 
alowed to interfere in the debates by clapping 


By Justin Huntly 
vols, — Volume II. 


| their hands, and other noisy expressions of 


approbation. This is grossly indecent; it is 
also dangerous; for if they are permitted to 
express approbation, they are, by parity of 
reason, allowed expressions of dissent, and 
they may hiss as well as clap, which, it is said, 
they have sometimes done. This would be to 
overrule the debate and influence the delibera- 
tions. Another circumstance is the want of 
order among themselves; more than once to- 
day there were a hundred members on their 
legs at a time, and M. Bailly absolutely without 
power to keep order.” 

Mr. McCarthy has not given sufficient 
weight to these remarks, and has consider- 
ably underestimated the amount of intimi- 
dation exercised by the mob over the 
proceedings of the National Assembly. He 
has altogether misunderstood the character 
of Louis XVI., and the King’s motives for 








assembling troops in the neighbourhood of 
Paris and Versailles. 


Bailly, the president 
of the Assembly, quoted by ‘Taine (La 
Revolution, vol. i, p. 51), says, “Le roi 
était de trés-bonne foi; il ne comptait 
prendre de mesures que pour lordre et la 
paix publique.” 

Mr. McCarthy is too indulgent to Camille 

Desmoulins, whom he calls a ‘ child of 
genius.” Heshould read in Taine’s masterly 
work the coarse appeal which Desmoulins 
made to the appetites of the mob : 
** Since the beast is in the snare let him be 
beaten to death. Never has a richer prey been 
offered to conquerors. Forty thousand palaces, 
noblemen’s residences and country seats, two- 
fifths of the property of France, will be the 
reward of valour.” 

Mr. McCarthy says of Marat: ‘ There 
never was a man in his wild way more 
upright or more sincere.” And again: ‘ It 
seems certain that he was a sincere and 
eager man of science.” How about the 
scientific fraud with which Marat is charged 
by Taine in his third volume of La Rerolu- 
tion, p. 162: “Un jour, mis au pied du 
mur, il introduit une aiguille dans un baton 
de résine pour le rendre conducteur, et il est 
pris par le physicien Charles en flagrant 
délit de supercherie scientifique.” 

Mr. McCarthy is not satisfied with Mr. 
John Morley’s judgment of Robespierre. 

“To Mr. Morley, Robespicrre is only a man 
of ‘profound and pitiable incompetence ’—a 
man without a social conception, without a 
policy. He finds a curious study in ‘the 
pedant, cursed with the ambition to be a ruler 
of men.’ He sees in Robespicrre ‘a kind of 
spinster’ in whom ‘spasmodical courage and 
timidity ruled by rapid turns.’ — Finally, 
Robespicrre is always and ever present to Mr. 
Morley’s mind as the man of the Law of Prairial. 
It is the great defect of Mr. Morley’s method 
that it is entirely lacking in dramatic 
sympathy.” 

Ilere is the portrait of Robespierre drawn 
by the hand of Mirabeau : 

“Petit homme raide ct apprété, petit esprit 
see et pointu, petit caractére iInquisitionnaire et 
acariatre. Lorsaw on le voit, on croit quwil 
pense; lorsqu’ on Ventend, on le soupgonne 
orateur; mais le suit-on de prés, il est évident 
que lorsqu ‘il a Pair de penser il cherche, et 
que lorsqw’il parle il répéete.” 

There are some good points in Mr. 
McCarthy’s second volume; he gives dates 
which area help to follow the narrative, 
and his portraits of Condorcet and Danton 
are well drawn. 

Wittram Markuerm, 
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Brayhard. By ¥F. M. Allen. (Ward & 
Downey.) 

Amyon Drewth, sy J. Locke Williams. 
(Ward & Downey.) 

The Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices, and 
other Stories. By Charles Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins. (Chapman & Hall.) 

We have sufficient respect for Mr. Henry 

James to review him frankly—the greatest 

compliment that can be paid to a novelist. 

And, therefore, we shall say at once that, to 

our thinking, The Idiot Asylum would 

have been a better title for his new book 
than The Tragic Muse, Such a company of, 
by their own showing, imbeciles in word 

and deed has rarely been got together by a 

writer of great talent. We remember long 

ago an innocent critic-without-knowing-it 
who, casting in despair a hook aside, ex- 
claimed: ‘1 can’t make out why anybody 
does anything!” A similar lamb of the 
flock might with justice make a similar 
remark on Zhe Tragic Muse. There are 
about two people in it— Peter Sherringham, 
the diplomatist, and his sister, Julia Dallow, 

a wealthy widow—who, though the former 

is besotted with a mindless actress, and the 

latter with a backboneless coxcomb, are 
alive and human, it being indeed ex- 
tremely human and alive to be so besotted, 

But the actress and the coxcomb and his 

mother, the correct Lady Agnes, and his 

sisters (one pretty and sympathique, the other 
plain and dense), and his triend Mr. Gabriel 

Nash, who is a kind of caricature of a long 

series of other caricatures, and the rest of 

them, are such things as nightmares are 
made of. They come, like the language 
that they talk, of constant imitation and 
re-imitation, not of real life or of anything 
like real life, but of thrice and thirty times 
redistilled literary decoctions of life. As 
for the language just mentioned, Mr. James, 
who was always clever at a wonderful kind 
of American mariraudage, has this time 

“seen himself” at his very best hitherto, 

and gone we hardly know how much better. 

Somebody ‘smiles like a man whose 

urbanity is a solvent.” Somebody else had 

“a nose which achieved a high free curve.” 

A third “acquitted herself in. a manner 

which offered no clement of interest ;” but 

a fourth ‘remained conscious that something 

surmounted and survived her failure—some- 

thing that would perhaps be worth taking 
hold of.” Faney “ taking hold” of ‘ some- 

thing” which “surmounts and survives” a 

“failure” which is also an “ acquittal with- 

out an element of interest!” It is all 

very well for smart undergraduates and 
governesses who have read Mr. Meredith 
without the ghost of an understanding, and 

Mr. Stevenson with a keen relish for exactly 

the things which are not good in him, to 

attempt distinction by this sort of thing. 

But Mr. Menry James really might give us 

something a little more like English sense 

and a good deal less like French-American 
rigmarole. We cannot honestly say that 
there is much in the story or the characters 
of The Tragic Muse to redeem this fatal 
fault; but even if there were, it would 
probably still be fatal. 

If Mr. Henry James has read Marivaux 
to his wounding and has walked on Dover 


pier (it was Dover, was it not?) with M. Paul 

| Bourget to his hurt, the little book which 
latest bears the name of Mrs. Oliphant 
‘exhibits, on the other hand, a deficiency 
| which study of French models might have 
corrected. The Mystery of Mrs. Blencarrow 
remains psychologically mysterious, or at 
least psychologically unexplained, even after 
the dénouement. This (there is no harm in 
| telling it, since it is obvious to the intel- 
| ligent after a very few pages) turns on the 
secret marriage of a widow, who outwardly 
unites extreme propriety of demeanour with 
retinement of character and affection for her 
children, to her steward, a stout young fellow 
of little education and no breeding. The 
revolt of the steward, who will not bear his 
position, and suspects that his mistress-wife 
is tired of him (as she is), is well indicated. 
But, either owing to English reticence or to 
a slipin art, Mrs. Oliphant has not shown us 
anything in her heroine which in the least 
accounts for her derogation. ‘To attempt to 
show this might have been ‘ ticklish” no 
doubt; but then the situation is ticklish and 
either to be left alone or boldly grasped. 
As it is, the history of this new Duchess of 
Malty seems fragmentary. The best things 
in it are the sketches of the selfish young 
couple who discover the secret. — Mrs, 
Oliphant is getting more and more severe 
on youth, who are, however, youth and need 
not care, 

Miss Hart’s Zio English Girls is a plea- 
sant enough Italian story with rather 
obvious motives, and with, at the end, one 
of those totally unnecessary executions of a 
heroine which a certain kind of lady novelist 
seems absolutely unable to refuse herself, 
Kvelyn Grey, however, is, though amiable, 
a rather foolish creature, and death was no 
doubt much better for her than a life with 
a light-minded and not too honourable 
Italian artist. The other heroine, Beatrice 
Hamlyn, who ends by directly proposing to 
a shy lover, is much better and a decidedly 
pleasing person. The story so guilelessly 
and openly suggests its own relation to 
Romola that there is no need to reproach it 
with that following. At the same time such 
duplications of well-known matter are 
scarcely wise and not very good art. 


Jack Abbotts Log is a most curious medley 
of an old-fashioned kind, saved from insig- 
nificance by a certain freshness which 
paradoxically enough belongs to the old- 
fashioned, and by the occasional presence of 
a certain “go” in the narration. We say 
narration advisedly, for story there is none. 
The usual sailor-man pays the usual visit to 
his old school, meets the usual old flame, 
has the usual experiences by sea, is wrecked 
as usual, and ends up with the usual ingots 
of gold. By this summary we do not mean 
that these well-known ingredients have ever 
been presented in the same or even in a 
very similar way; but that taking them 
separately they are very old friends indeed. 
Sometimes (as, for instance, in the celebrated 
story of the West India Regiment and 
‘hab shoe hab stocking ’’) they are so old 
that they surely have earned their dismissal 
to an honourable retirement. But it is not 


easy to dislike the book, and we shall not 
give ourselves the trouble to do so. 
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Paul Heyse needs no praise, though he 
may sometimes have been praised unreason- 
ably; and it is scarcely necessary to say 
more about Jrewrable than that Mrs. Eve has 
translated it very well. 


The most interesting thing about Zhe 
Last Master of Carnandro is the use of that 
title as if it were borne by the head of the 
family. Mr. Pinkerton should have dwelt 
more on this, for it is not common, nor is it 
common for a man of Scotch descent and 
property, even if he be half Italian, to be 
ignorant of the marriage laws of his dear 
country. The chief moral of the book is, 
however, less uncommon than these two 
things—to wit, that to horsewhip a man 
within an inch of his life, unless he richly 
deserves it, is a mistake. With this we are 
prepared to agree. 


Few classes of books are more “ kittle” 
to criticise than deliberate extravaganzas ; 
for, though the critie may be very fond of 
them in a general way, some particular one 
may lead off with the wrong foot, as it 
seems to him, and then he can rarely get in 
step with it. Being nothing if not humble, 
we are prepared to admit the possibility of 
some such mishap having happened to us 
with Brayhard. But we cannot say that it 
has amused us. It is a kind of elaborate 
Mark-Twainish skit on champions and 
giants and fairy tales, and so forth. Very 
much the kind of thing that some clever 
schoolboys write in MS. school magazines ; 
and it may amuse some people. If it does, 
then for them it is amusing. Mr. Furniss’s 
illustrations may be commended with less 
allowance ; but even here we think we have 
seen the artist’s hand better in, 


-tmyon Drewth is rather a good shilling 
dreadful, the dreadfulness being thickly and 
slably mixed, and not more preposterous 
than it should be for the particular purpose, 
and for those who like it. Phantasms of 
the living and phantasms of the dead, 
nihilism and ‘ disappearances,” work up to 
a properly unhappy ending. Some people 
would have made it happy, which would 
have been just as easy on the data; but 
Mr. Locke Williams was, we think, right. 
According to our invariable habit with this 
kind of book, or semblance cf a book, we 
say nothing about the plot. 


Although no one of the three stories— 
The Lazy Tour, No Thoroughfare, and the 
Perils of Certain English Prisoners—which 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall have now, for the 
first time, rescued from the Osiris-like con- 
dition in which their fragments used to be 
scattered in the works of Dickens and the 
old numbers of J/ousehold Words, is exactly 
a masterpiece, it was very desirable to get 
them together in a complete state. They are 
too well known for much comment. But we 
are bound to say that, whether we may or 
may not rate either of their authors as high 
as some have rated them, the change from 
the work of the day to this of thirty years 
ago is not exactly painful to the reviewer. 


GrorcE SAINTSBURY. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE, 

Influence of Literature and Classical Education. 
By H. Nettleship. (Percival.) The custom 
of publishing detached lectures on education in 
small cloth pamphlets began, we believe, with 
Messrs. Rivington, and its continuation by 
Messrs. Percival is appropriate. The two 
lectures themselves are ‘‘ popular addresses,” 
delivered one at Toynbee Hall, the other to an 
educational meeting in Oxford. The style is 
attractive, the matter admirable ; the necessary 
eighteenpence will certainly not be thrown 
away. There is, however, one curious omission 
in the lecture on ‘classical education.” Prof. 
Nettleship has, we believe, been a schoolmaster 
himself; yet he says no word of the educational 
value of an elementary Latin training. Of late 
years both public and specialist opinion have 
been tending in direction of such a training. 
The Berlin professors, the Manchester business 
men, the American educationalists, have alike 
asserted that a boy with an elementary classical 
training is better (ceteris paribus) than one with- 
out it. The same lesson is inculcated as we 
understand him, by Prof. Laurie in his Lectures 
on Linguistic Method, And, apart from this, we 
cannot see the possibility of classical studies 
surviving. If once they are acknowledged to 
be useless for the mass of boys, they will speedily 
be relegated to the cupboard of curiosities, to 
be laid on the shelf with Czech and Chinese. 
Apparently, Prof. Nettleship does not believe in 
the value of Latin as a linguistic training, for 
he mentions only the literary and philosophical 
excellence of the classics. But, whether he 
believes or disbelieves, the omission of the topic 
is curious, 

Four Great Preachers—John Ruskin, Thomas 
Carlyle, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Robert 
Browning. By Joseph Forster. (George 
Allen.) This book is Seencicten Its title 
raises expectations of something more than four 
lectures, loosely put together, and consisting, 
for the most part, of quotations. As lectures 
spoken from the platform they may have been 
good; much would depend upon the delivery 
of the lecturer. If Mr. Forster is a good 
reader or reciter, the passages from Browning's 
verse and from the prose of the other three 
‘‘oreat teachers,” would be exceedingly effec- 
tive, and the audience might easily forgive him 
for not making his connecting links more elabo- 
rate. When, however, the appeal is to the eye 
in print, instead of to the ear, deficiencies of 
construction are more readily discerned. A list 
of the subjects upon which Mr. Forster under- 
takes to discourse is advertised in the present 
volume, and it seems to indicate that he is a 
wide reader rather than «a profound student. 
The list is too long to quote in full, but it in- 
cludes Goethe, Richter, Heine, Diderot, Mira- 
beau, Victor Hugo, Lope de Vega, and Cer- 
vantes. One man cannot, in reason, be expected 
to understand all the great authors of the 
modern world ; and perhaps, on the whole, Mr. 
Forster is wise in allowing those of whom he 
treats to speak for themselves. Yet it would be 
unjust to leave the matter here. Mr. Forster’s 
book has merits of its own, which ought not to 
be disregarded. If the author’s knowledge of 
the four great teachers is not profound, at any 
rate his appreciation, so far as it goes, is cordial 
and sympathetic. ‘‘ The spiritual and heaven- 
scaling genius of the American Plato,” is a 
phrase not altogether happily chosen when 
applied to Emerson; but the emphasis is 


truly laid when Mr. Forster speaks of 
7 “3° 
Emerson’s  ‘‘ unfailing = goodness,” and 


affirms that “what we admire in Emerson is 
not only the intellectual elevation but the 
moral purity and simple childlike goodness and 
sweetness of the man.’’ He quotes Thackeray’s 
remark, that it is a great pity good men are so 
stupid ; but, as regards Emerson, he says ‘“‘ no 
man was less goody and no man was more 








truly good.” Mr. Forster gives sufficient evi- 
dence that he possesses critical insight to make 
us wish that he had exercised this faculty more. 
His estimate of Mr. Ruskin, for example, is 
worth attention. Commencing with a compari- 
son of Mr. Ruskin with Wordsworth, he says: 
“The difference between them is one of temper. 
One was calm, philosophical, withdrawn from the 
cantankerous controversies of politics and the little 
details of daily life. John Ruskin, with a 
chivalrous disregard of the wear and tear, conse- 
quent upon mingling in the dusty daily fray, 
breaks out here with a letter, and there with a 
lecture, dealing directly with the topic of the hour. 
He is constantly tapped by the foolishest people. 
There is, [ must admit, a decided note of feminity 
in his genius; a want of manly strength and re- 
pose—a quality in which Wordsworth was nearly as 
great as Goethe. The voice is piercing sweet, but it 
is a falsetto now and then—a head and not a chest 
voice—and reminds one occasionally of the un- 
natural soprani of Handel’s time. Mr. Ruskin 
appears to me now and then to lose his balance, 
his common sense. I do not consider that he is 
always a safe teacher to ordinary men and women ; 
but to those who can weigh, measure, and dis- 
criminate between his opinions, andas a noble and 
chivalrous denouncer of the infinite vulgarity and 
stupid greed of the age, his teachings are of un- 
speakable value ’’ (pp. 8-9). 

The definition of ‘ feminity” and the reference 
to a head voice are curious, and the words ‘ in- 
finite” and ‘‘ unspeakable” are used a little 
recklessly ; but otherwise the paragraph is good 
and suggestive. The quotations, too, which, 
as we have said, occupy a considerable portion 
of the work, show that Mr. Forster has a deli- 
cate sense of fitness in this matter. 


Mr. TioMAsS GREENWOOD—who is an 
enthusiast in the matter of collections of books 
freely accessible for the recreation of the many, 
and for the higher education of the compara- 
tively small number who in any community 
will devote themselves to serious study—has 
issued a ‘‘ third edition, entirely re-written,”’ of 
his Public Libraries (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 
It is a volume of 600 pages, and contains 
a large mass of information on a subject 
whick is becoming more and more important us 
the extension of clementary education brings 
into the field a daily increasing number of 
persons who can read intelligently and with 
pleasure to themselves. No doubt the ele- 
mentary schools-- Board and Voluntary-—turn 
out a certain number of boys and girls whose 
first object in life is, apparently, to lose as much 
as possible, and as quickly as possible, of what 
has been taught them by the schoolmaster. It 
may, indeed, be said — and the matter is worth the 
notice of those who exult in real or imaginary 
(and chiefly the latter) defects in the education 
of the people — that men may, and some do, come 
even from the universities entirely destitute of 
any love of knowledge and only anxious to avoid 
books and all that is in print of a more serious 
character than the Turf Guide. With the 
exception of a few scattered instances, the town 
libraries of Great Britain date from the passing 
of the Ewart Act in 1850. But progress was at 
first slow; and even in the great towns where 
popular instruction had made some advance, 
there were many quite unable to avail them- 
selves of the books provided at the cost of the 
community. Some could not read, some could 
not keep awake after the exhausting toils of 
the day, some found great writers whom they 
were called upon to admire entirely beyond 
their comprehension and sympathy. Some, 
however, realised the truth of Carlyle’s saying ; 
and in these town-libraries found their real 
universities. There are men honourably known 
in science and in literature who would not 
hesitate to avow that they had gained their 
inspiration and information in free public 
libraries. Mr. Greenwood objects to the term 
‘*free’’ as applied to these libraries, and thinks 








that it has somewhat prejudiced their usefulness 
by leading many to regard them as either mere 
charitable institutions, or at least as only meant 
for the poorer classes. It is of course impossible 
to plumb the depths of stupidity to which the 
British Philistine of the ‘‘ middle class” will 
cheerfully descend in his ,well-meant efforts to 
demonstrate the snobbishness of his nature, but 
he is usually keenly alive to his own material 
interests; and many ‘ free grammar schools” 
will show that in educational foundations the 
use of the adjective has not prevented him from 
taking advantages which were probably not 
always intended for him and his. Mr, Green- 
wood gives a sketch of the progress so far 
attained in the establishment of public libraries. 
The most notable fact in recent years has 
been the awakening of London, which, formerly 
almost impossible to move, isnow developing « 
remarkable local life and interest in higher 
education. The Act has been adopted in twenty- 
one of the metropolitan districts, and altogether 
some 209 places have decided that the provision 
of a public library is a part of the duty of civic 
authorities. Mr. Greenwood gives such 
information as to the methods of making known 
the advantages to be secured as he thinks will 
be helpful to those who are agitating for the 
establishment of new librarics, and discusses 
some of the problems of management. We 
shall not follow him into the thorny fields 
of cataloguing, classification, statistics (and 
there are none so misleading as those which 
relate to libraries), and the best way of utilising 
the often scanty space that is available for 
the storing of books. His manual is useful and 
satisfactory as far as it goes, and the mistakes 
we have noticed are not of a character to 
detract from its practical utility. We may 
hope that its appearance will help still further 
to stimulate and extend a movement that has 
already done much, and promises to do still 
more, for the spread of good literature and 
sound knowledge in the homes of the English 
people. 

Bismarck Iutime. By « Fellow Student. 
Translated by Henry Hayward. (Dean.) Not 
one of the least misfortunes which attend upon 
the Iron Chancellor in these later days is the 
cloud of undiscriminating panegyric wnd bio- 
graphy which is settling round him. = Pismares 
/utime must certainly be pronounced the *-orst 
instance of ** book making” on the subject we 
have yet seen. The volume purports to be a 
translation of reminiscences of a fellow student. 
But itis odd that the fellow student should 
throw no new light on the German statesinan’s 
career, nor furnish a single new «anecdote. 
The book is in fact nothing but a hash of 
stories that have already appeared garnished 
with commonplace reflections. It could easily 
have been put together from the well-known 
books of Dr. Busch, von Poschinger, and others, 
who may be said to have formed the authentic 
Bismarck tradition. The stories might indeed, 
with « little patience, be traced to their several 
sources, though «a disregard of any order or 
sequence, chronological or otherwise, would 
throw certain hindrances in the way. 








SOME BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Handbook to Lincolushire. (John Murray.) 
Lincolnshire has been neglected by antiquaries. 
It has some fairly good village and town 
histories, but nothing in the way of a history 
of the shire that can be accepted as even 
tolerable. The two quarto volumes published 
in the last generation, which go by the name 
of ‘* Allen’s History of Lincolnshire,” are below 
contempt. It would be an insult to directory 
compilers to compare ‘‘ Allen ” even with them. 
The author of the handbook before us was 


therefore in a position somewhat different from 
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most of the others who have written for Mr. 
Murray’s series. He has been unable, except 
in «a few instances, to rely on trustworthy 
wuthorities, and has therefore had to work out 
nearly everything for himself. On the whole, 
the work is well done. Lincolnshire is not 
fwmed for its historic interest. Those great 
events which have gone to the making of England 
such as we find it now have, for the most 
put, taken place in other counties. Not a 
single battle of the higher order of interest was 
fought within its limits. But Lincolnshire is 
remarkable for the interest and beauty of its 
parish churches. There was a time when its 
monasteries must have added great dignity to 
the county; but the remains of nearly all of 
them have perished, or have come down to us 
in a condition so shattered that we cannot re- 
construct the manner of their beauty before the 
hand of the spoiler was laid upon them. The 
parish churches have been wonderfully 
preserved, and they represent every kind of 
architecture from undoubted Saxon — to 
the latest form of Perpendicular, The 
author, whose name we are sorry to say is 
not on the title-page, is evidently an enthusiast 
upon ecclesiastical art. We do not think that 
he has left out one noteworthy object of this 
kind. There is, indeed, little of any sort of 
interest which is wumnentioned. We wish there 
had been « line to draw attention to the stone, 
or rather concretion, in the parish of Risby, 
called Sunken Church, It projects from the 
oolite range of hills known as the “ cliff,” 
and imaginative people have imagined that they 
see in it the form of # serpent or dragon. The 
legend runs that the priest and his whole 
congregation were here, once on a time, 
swallowed up in the carth, and that still on 
certain days a visitor to the spot may hear the 
bells ringing for Mass. Until recent days the 
place was constantly visited by weak persons 
for the purpose of practising incantations. 
There are a few crrors here and there which we 
doubt not will be corrected in a new edition. 
We may mention one. In describing the 
process of ‘‘ warping,” «a method by which 
much of the worthless land on the banks of 
the Trent has been rendered of permanent 
value, the author describes the deposit left by 
the waters of the river as a ‘fine black vege- 
table mould.” This is incorrect ; it is not black 
or even dark, but a rather light grey. It is a 
deposit from the muddy waters of the Humber 
and Trent formed from the disintegrated soil of 
the glacial drift of Yorkshire, which is for a 
time held in suspension by the water of the 
rivers. This Guide will not only be found use- 
ful to travellers in Lincolnshire, but will also 
give much information to many of the natives 
to whom its ecclesiastical antiquities are as 
unknown as if they had never set foot in the 
county. 

What Chay O?2 By A, Gordon, —(Nisbet.) 
The question is often asked, What is the work 
of the Deep Sea Mission ¥ In this little book, 
niuned after the familiar greeting of the fisher- 
men on the Dogger Bank, Mr. Gordon 
endeavours to give a succinct answer. The rise 
of the Mission is traced, and its progress from 
ISS1. There is a capital description of the 
deep-sea trawler’s life, and the hideous 
drunkenness and immorality which was formerly 
caused by the “ copers,”’ or floating grog-shops. 
These have been now partly suppressed by the 
friendly action of the different govermnents 
whose subjects trawl in the North Sea, partly 
undersold by the Mission ships undertaking to 
sell tobacco to trawlers much under the prices 
asked by the ‘‘coper.””. Theten smacks which now 
work in the Mission distribute books and warm 
clothing wmnong the men, and furnish surgical 
and medical aid to the sick. In short, ‘both 
the bodies and the souls of our fishermen in the 
wild North Sea ure cared for by this excellent 





Mission. Mr. Gordon's book is written in a 
pleasant fashion, and well illustrated, so that no 
one need remain any longer ignorant of the 
condition of the 12,000 or 15,000 fishermen 
always tossing on the Dogger Bank. We can 
but wish well to the beneficent efforts of the 
Deep Sea Mission, and heartily recommend 
What Cheer O ? to the notice of all who love our 
seas and their sailors. 

Wild Nature won by Kindness. By Mrs. 
Brightwen. (Fisher Unwin.) In spite of the 
excellent tone of this little book and the kindly 
feelings which it would encourage towards 
dumb animals, it cannot be said that there is 
much in it. A good many birds have served as 
pets to the writer, and she impresses in each 
case the need of extreme attention and yet the 
danger of too much kindness in taming and 
rearing them. There is some affectation about 
Mrs. Brightwen’s language, but much may be 
atoned by the excellence of her purpose. This 
is a capital book for girls in the country. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Prov. H. LoGreman, of Ghent, has been 
fortunate enough to discover «a hitherto un- 
known Anglo-Saxon inscription at Brussels. 
In the cathedral of that city (St. Michel et St. 
Gudule), there is preserved among the sacred 
relics a cross which purports to be one of the 
largest existing pieces of the Holy Rood. This 
cross has a silver rim, and also silver ornamenta- 
tion on its back. The rim bears an inscription 
in Anglo-Saxon, recording the names of two 
brothers who caused it to be made for the 
soul’s rest of w third. On the back the name 
of the artist is given—‘‘ Drahmal * * * me 
worhte.”” Prof. Logeman proposes to publish 
a full account of the cross and its inscription 
in a Belgian periodical. 

WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan have 
in the press a complete edition of the poems of 
Matthew Arnold in one volume, similar to their 
single volume editions of Wordsworth and 
Tennyson, except that the text will not be 
printed in double columns. It will contain 
everything that is in the three volume edi- 
tion of 1885, together with the poem on 
** Kaiser,” which subsequently appeared in the 
Fortnightly ; and an ‘* Horatian Echo,” which, 
though written in 1847, was first published in 
the Hobby Ilorse in 1887. 

A SERIES of ‘‘ Studies in Biblical and Patris- 
tic Literature and History,” is about to be com- 
menced by some of the younger students of 
theology at Cambridge. It is hoped that the 
first three numbers may be published at Christ- 
mas—niamely, lt Study of Codex Bezae, by Prof. 
J. Rendel Harris, formerly fellow of ‘Clare; 
The Testament of Abraham, hitherto unedited, 
by Mr. James, Fellow of King’s; and A Study 
of the Martyrdom of S. Perpetua, with a fresh 
recension of the Latin text from the MSS., by 
J. Armitage Robinson, Fellow of Christ's 
College, who is to be the editor of the series. 
Among future possible contributors may be 
mentioned Prof. Ryle, Mr. Chase, of Christ's, 
Mr. Walter, of Caius, and Mr. Brooke, of King’s. 


Mr. ELKIN MATHEWS announces for pub- 
lication in the autumn Dr. John Todhunter’s 
pastoral play, A Sicilian Idyll, which was 
recently acted at Bedford Park, and also at St. 
George’s Hall. The volume will have a frontis- 
piece by Mr. Walter Crane. 

Messrs, DEAN & Son will be the publishers 
of the English translation of Souvenirs of the 
Second Empire, by the late Due de Morny, 
which are said to contain much curious gossip 
about the celebrities of the time. 

A story with the new science of hypnotism 
us its basis will be published by Messrs. 





Hutchinson & Co. in the course of a few days. 
The title of the little book is Hypnotism ; or, A 
Doctor’s Confession, and it is understood to be 
the first work of a new authoress—Miss 
Margaret Brandon. 


Mr. TroMas Fraser, of Dalbeattie, N.B., 
has ready for publication an illustrated volume, 
entitled Yarrow: Its Poets aul Poetry, by the 
Rev. R. Borland, minister of Yarrow. The 
letter-press consists of biographical sketches of 
persons associated with Yarrow, and of all the 
ballads and poems inspired by the river in 
chronological order. The illustrations are from 
drawings specially made by Miss Constance 
W. Mangin, besides portraits. A large paper 
edition of the book will contain twelve 
additional illustrations, reproduced by a photo- 
graphic process. 


Messrs. FreEDERICK W. Witson & Co., of 
Glasgow, will issue immediately a second 
edition of their //lustrated Pocket Guide from 
Glasgow to Belfast, published in connexion with 
Messrs. G. & J. Burns’s Royal Mail Service. 


Dr. Furnivatt went to Lincoln for his 
August holiday in the hope of being able to 
tind fifty of its earliest Wills of like date (1587- 
1439) with those he has edited for the Early 
English Text Society from Somerset House. 
But, alas! the earliest Will in the Lincoln 
Probate Registry is 1505, though the first 
English one in the Bishops’ Registers is 1399— 
Sir W. Thyrnyng’s— while the second is 1444; 
and so they go on, some forty of them, to 
1537. They are a disappointing lot, with only 
two Inventories of testator’s goods, and one 
Will bequeathing a good list of articles. But 
the testamentary deficiency of the Bishops’ 
Registers - of which the diocese has a splendid 
series from early times is somewhat made up 
for by the few other Early English docu- 
ments in the Registers of Bishops Lumley 
(1450-2), Chedworth (i452-72), Rotherham 
(1471-80), Russell (1480-96), Smyth (1496-1514), 
and Longland (1521-47). These comprise con- 
fessions and abjurations of heresies, vows of 
chastity by widows, a novice’s vow on taking 
the veil, injunctions in 1530-31 for the reform 
of abuses in convents and monasteries (see Dr. 
Furnivall’s letter printed elsewhere in the 
ACADEMY), an excommunication of those who 
are accurst, an award (by Bishop Longland, 
A.D. 1449) as to rights of way, &c., a contract 
for rebuilding Newark bridge, « letter from 
Paris describing a grand procession of relics, 
January 21, 1535 or 6, with burning of heretics, 
to remedy blasphemies against the Eucharist, 
&e. One MS. of “The Canterbury Tales” 
turns up in Bishop Chedworth’s Register, prob- 
ably of the year 1462, in the Confession of John 
Baron of Aymondesham, who, after acknow- 
ledging that he was conversant in times past 
with Hugh Leche, heretic, continues : 


““Ttem I confesse that the said Hugh Leche held 
the dampnable opynyon ayen pelgrymage and 
worshiping of saintes, to the which opynyon I gaff 
faith, credence and beleve, determynyng myselff 
that it was better to giff pore men good, then to 
scke or worshipe any saynt or ymage in erthe. . . 
‘Item I confesse that I haue iij English bookes, 
oon of the lyff of Oure Lady, of Adam and Eve, and 
of other scrmones, the Myrrour of Synners, and 
the Myrrour of Matrimony; the second boke, of 
Tales of Caunterliry; the iij boke, of a play of 
Seint Dionise’’ (Bishop Chedworth’s Register, 
leaf 62 back). 
The Canterbury pilgrimage and other Romish 
practises and beliefs come in for another attack 
in the Abjuration of William Ayleward in 1464: 
‘William Ayleward, smyth, of the toune of 
Henley, veying pilgrymes goyng toward Canter- 
bury, sayd vnto Robert Norys and William 


Assheley his seruumtes, that the said pilgrymes 
went offreyng their sowles vnto the devyll. .. . 
‘Item he said, helde and atfermed that the 
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blessed sacrament of the Auter is a grete devyll of 
hell, and a Sinagoge: And that the prest can nor 
may make god, that made him; And that he can 
make as good a sacrament betwene ij yrons as the 
prest doth vpon his auter. 

** Ttem he said, taught, helde and affermed that 
oure holy Fadre, the pope of Rome, is a great best, 
and a devyll of hell, and a Synagoge, and that he 
shall lye depper in hell ix sithes than lucyfer. 

“Ttem ... that Confession is ordeyned that 
parsons may vnderstand the lyvys of women ; and 
after the prest knowith suche a womman, he wol 
haue to do with her, and afterwarde assoyle her’’ 
(Bishop Chedworth’s Register, leaf 61). 

All which heresies the said William Ayleward 
solemnly abjured. 


THE annual report of Sir John B. Monckton, 
the town clerk, and Dr. R. R. Sharpe, the 
records clerk, on the corporation records of the 
city of London, indicates the progress made 
during the year in indexing, calendaring, and 
arranging the valuable documents and archives 
in the possession of the city. The second 
volume of the Calendar of Wills enrolled in the 
ceurt of husting from 1258 to 1688 has been 
completed, and is now being put through the 
press; and an exhaustive index is being pre- 


pared. No fewer than 3500 wills in all are 
calendared. Among the wills in this volume 


are those of William Walworth, Sir John 
Philpot, John Northampton, Nicholas Exton, 
Richard Whittington or Whityngton, four times 
lord mayor, Dean Colet, Sir Andrew Judde, Sir 
Thos. Gresham, and others; while the will of 
Alexander Furnell, enrolled in 1440, is remark- 
able for being the first in the court of husting 
which is in English. It is proposed to write 
an introduction to the second volume treating 
of the subject matter of the whole of the wills 
enrolled. But little more can be attempted 
than to group together bequests of household 
chattels, wearing apparel, furs, armour, tapestry, 
&e., and to give a brief explanation of the 
nature of cach, with a passing allusion to the 
sumptuary laws. Bequests of vestments, mis- 
sals, breviaries, relics, &c., to churches, bequests 
to hermits and anchorites, and other objects of 
the bounty of charitable citizens will receive 
the attention they deserve. 

IN response to an appeal from Mr. Goschen, 
the Fishmongers Company have made a grant 
of £52 10s., and the Leathersellers Company a 
donation of £50, in aid of the funds of the 
London University Extension Society. Sixty 
courses of lectures, on various branches of 
history, literature, and science, have already 
been arranged at the different centres through- 
out the metropolis for the Michaelmas tei, 
which will begin early in October. 

WE understand that the notice of Miss 
Christina Rossctti in last week's Queen was 
written by Mr. Arthur L. Salmon. 


Messrs. MELVILLE, MULLEN, & SLADE, of 
Melbourne-- whose London office is at 12, Lud- 
gate Square—have been appointed booksellers 
to the University of Melbourne. 

Dr. EvGENE OswaLp-—who is known to 
many of our readers as the president of the 
Carlyle Society—has been contributing to the 
alligemeine Zeitung of Munich a series of papers, 
entitled ‘Probleme ciner Weltmacht,” which 
are in form a review of Sir Charles Dilke’s 
Problems of Greater Britain, but in substance 
a protest against the anti-English prejudices of 
the colonial party in Germany. 

AN international list of libraries with more 
than 50,000 volumes has been prepared by P. E. 
Richter, of the Royal Library, Dresden. The first 
part, just issued (Leipzig: Hedeler), shows the 
following comparison : The fifty largest libraries 
in Germany possess about 12,700,000 volumes, 
against England with about 6,450,000, and North 
America with about 6,100,000 volumes. With 
each library is given, besides the number of 





volumes, the annual amount available for 
purchases, and other special features supplied 
for this purpose by the different librarians. 

A crmrcuLAR was handed round at the Con- 
férence du Livre at Antwerp by an American 
Swedenborgian of Philadelphia, Mr. Eugene 


J. E. Schreck, who is desirous of finding a lost | 


book of Swedenborg’s, containing 2,000 | 
numbered paragraphs on Marriage. The MS, 


AmonG the contents of the September num- 
ber of the Leisure Hour are an illustrated 
article on ‘‘ Scheveningen,’’ by Mr. Gilbert 8. 
Macquoid, and a further instalment of Prof. 
Creighton’s ‘“‘Story of the English Shires,” 
this time dealing with Leicester. Among the 
other continuations we may mention: ‘‘ A Day 
in Ancient Athens, 470 B.c.,” by Dr. R. F. 
Weymouth; Ruth Lamb’s interesting account 


is not in the possession of Swedenborg’s heirs, | of ‘* Edwin Waugh, the Lancashire Laureate”; 


nor is it known what has become of it. 


Mr. Tomas KERSLAKE, of Clevedon, 
Somerset, has printed, in a pamphlet of ninety- 
six pages, another of his ingenious researches 
into the history of the West country, which he 
entitles ‘‘ Saint Richard the King of English- 
men, and his Territory, A.D. 700—720.” As 
readers of his other works will anticipate, he 
here pours forth a flood of curious learning con- 
cerning carly Teutonic settlements in Devon and 
Celtic migrations, as evidenced by place-names, 
the dedications of churches, &c. To the main 
paper he has added one on “The Celt and 
Teuton in Excter,” read before the Archaeo- 
logical Institute in 1873; and also another on 
“Paignton, Devon,” which appeared in the 
AcApEmy of September 14, 1889, Mr. Kerslake 
has printed only fifty copies of his pamphlet ; 
but he will gladly present one to any person in- 
terested in the subject who may address him 
as above. 

Witt reference to a note in the ACADEMY 
of last week, a correspondent calls our attention 
to the fact that Thackeray's Essay on Cruik- 
shank was reprinted in 1885 by George Red- 
way, ‘Edited with «a Prefatory Note on 
Thackeray as Artist and Art Critic,” by Mr. 
W. E. Church. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


AN article on Cardinal Newman, by Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell, will appear in the September 
number of the Contemporary Review. 

Mr. Kart Buinp will have an essay in the 
forthcoming number of the Mortuightly Review 
on ** An Old Greek Explorer of Britain and the 
Teutonic North”; that is, on the voyages of 
Pytheas, whose credibility, so much impugned 
by Strabo, has been rehabilitated by modern 
scholarship. 

THE September number of the Newbery House 
Magazine will open with an article entitled 
‘** Agnosticism and Christianity : Elsmerism and 
Paul Nugent,” with a letter frem Mr. Glad- 
stone; and the Correspondence will contain a 
letter by the late Dr. Pusey on ‘* The Court of 
Lord Penzance.” Among the other contents 
are “Family Prayers,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Augustus Jessop; an illustrated article on 
** Keclesiastical Music in the Middle Ages,” by 
Mr. W. J. Birkbeck; and the second instalment 
of Mr. Charles Welsh’s ‘‘ Notes on the History 
of Books for Children,” treating of block-books 
and the earliest printed books. 


Mr. TuoMAsS STEVENS—-who went to meet 
Mr. Stanley when the latter was coming from 
the interior of Africa—will contribute an article 
on ‘‘ African River and Lake Systems” to the 
September Scribicr’s, which was suggested by 
several discussions of the subject while he was 
at Zanzibar and Cairo, notably with Mason 
Bey, who explored the White Nile in 1877. 

AmonG the articles to appear in the United 
Service Magazine for September will be ‘‘ The 
War Training of the Navy,” by Sir G. Phipps 
Hornby; ‘The Clothing of the Army,” by 


Mr. Hanbury, M.P.; ‘‘ National Insurance,” V.. 
by Lord Charles Beresford, Capt. Eardley 
Wilmot, and Major Clarke; and ‘‘ What are 
the Obstacles to Imperial Federation *” by a 
well-known Australian. 





and ‘The Continental Tourist in the Days of 
our Grandfathers.” 


Mr. Ricuard LE GALLIENNE has an article 
in the forthcoming number of //ppincott’s on 
‘*George Meredith’s Nature-Poetry.” 

A NEw monthly periodical is announced for 
publication on October 1, entitled the Animals 
(iuardian, As the name implies, it is to be 
devoted exclusively to the well-being of what 
are commonly called the lower animals, and in 
particular of those domestic animals which man 
has from time immemorial regarded in a special 
sense as his friends and companions. The price 
will be only threepence a month; and the pub- 
lishing address is 32 Sackville-street, W. 

Literary Opinion will reappear on September 
1 in a new series, containing illustrated articles 
and reviews, and characterised by entirely fresh 
features. Mr. Stanley James Killby, the new 
editor and proprietor, who was until lately 
connected with the Publishers’ Circular, will 
publish the paper at 138, Fleet-strect. 





ORMUNAL VERSE, 
A CHILD’S FANCY, 
** Husn, hush ! Speak softly, Mother, dear, 
So that the daisies may not hear ; 
For when the stars begin to peep 
The pretty daisies go to sleep. 





** See, Mother, round us on the lawn, 

With soft, white lashes closely drawn, 

They’ ve shut their eyes so goiden guy, 

Which looked up through the long, long day. 

** But now they're tired of all the fun, 

Of bees and birds, of wind and sun, 

Playing their game at hide and seek : 

Then very softly let us speak.’’ 

A myriad stars above the child, 

Looked from heaven and sweetly smiled ; 

But not a star in all the skies 

Beamed on him with his Mother's eyes. 

She stroked his curly chestnut head, 

And, whispering very softly, said : 

* Pd quite forgotten they might hear, 

Thank you for that reminder, dear.”’ 
MATHILDE BLIND. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Ir is the practice of some editors abroad as well 
as at home to arrange unappetising numbers 
for the dead months of August and September ; 
but M. Uzanne cannot be charged with doing 
this in the August Livre. It opens with a very 
interesting article, abundantly illustrated, on 
the portraits and caricatures of Victor Hugo, 
Some of them will be new even to careful Hugo 
students; but all bear out the curious fact 
noticed by such students—that the cuarlier 
portraits are hardly in the least like the later. 
This difference—between the men who are 
recognisable throughout life and those who 
change more or less wholly—is a well-known 
one, but it has rarely received more remarkable 
exemplification than in Hugo’s case, Besides 
ephemeral matter, the number also contains 
the continuation of the bibliography of theatrical 
yarodies and a small collection of unpublished 
ate by people of more or less mark, in- 
cluding an enthusiastic description of the South 
Kensington Museum in its early days, by M. 
Feuillet de Conches. 
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LETTERS, IN PART UNPUBLISHED, OF 
SAMUEL PEPYS." 
II. 
Tannery MSS., Vol. XXIV., fol. 22. 
Perys to ‘Tuomas 'TANNER. 
May 5, 1695. 

T have had a Cause in Parliam', requireing 
such attendance on behalfe of a Friend all the 
latter part of its Session, as has hardly left mee a 
Thought at Liberty to any other Vse. Not that I 
could lye all this while without lookeing over your 
late learned Prevent f to mee. But it was with a 
Head soe otherwise filled, as left mee impatient 
for a second Peruseall. Andthis I began the very 
Houre after y® Prorogac*ion, and as IT advance, 
have perfect amends made inee for ye Dissatisfac- 
tion soe long sustained from y® Want of it. 

Your Choice of y® Subject, with y® Paynes & 
Patience evidenced in your handling of it, doe 
enough shew what the World may hope for of 
Publique Good, from one soe carlily fitted & dis- 
posed to the Service of it, as you are. Whercof 
noe Man can bee more sensible ; soe should None 
(did it ever come within my power) with more 
satisfaction improve it to your Encouragemt & 

Senefitt, then my selfe. And pray spare not to 
challenge it of mee, whenever you shall haue any 
cause to thinke mee in a condition of makeing this 
good. In the meane time I give you many thankes 
for y® kindnesse of yo" Present; though T can’t 
but at y® same time chide you * * * * you putt 
your selfe to, in y® cloathing itt * * * with you in 
y® choice allsoe of * * * many more ends at Once, 
then any thing hitherto extant upon that Subject ; 
besides y© many Instructive Remarkes, in your 
Preface, which are wholly your owne, & some of 
them such, as IT could wish y¢ Age more worthy of. 

And now that you are thus entirely & happily 
delivered of yo" Monastica, & soe farr gone as you 
are sayd to bee with yo" Leland, what if I should 

utt you in minde of a Worke T haue heretofore 

I thinke) mention’d to you’ I meane, that of 
continueing Dr. Heylin’s Succession of our Princes, 
Nobles & Bishops. 

1 ought not (I know) to take upon mee y® be- 
comeing a Prompter to one, who has allready given 
soe good Proofes of his owne judgement in the 
choice of his Subjects. But when I consider the 
universall Reception this Booke has found among 
all Dealers with English History ; together with 
the affinity it has to y¢ Study you seeme soe pecu- 
liarly affected with ; ye little Compasse (compara- 
tively) which y® Worke of it appeares to mee to 
lye in; yo" Knowledge of all ye Helps requisite 
towards it, & acquaintance with ye Roades leadeing 
to those Helps; & lastly, y® little Doubt to bee 
made of y¢ Entertainm’ which this Worke, both 
for Delight & Vse, must meete with in ye World ; 
I cannot but thinke it a Matter in its selfe very 
desireable ; y® Businesse of it specially sorted to 
yor Genius; & what (in a Word) being well 
thought-on, cannot want wherewith fully to 
recompence the Time and Industry requisite for 
the accomplishing it. Give mee therefore the 
Liberty of recommending seriously the Thoughts 
of it to you; remaining with great Truth &c. * * * 
[torn] Have you (in yot Monastique Enquirys) mett 
with nothing you cowld direct mee to, relateing to 
y® House of ye Gray Fryers in London, now call’d 
Christ-Hospitall ¢ § 


Ballard Letters, Vol. I., fol. U1. 
Perys to Dr. Cuanserr. 
Sunday, May 5, 1695. 
Hono! S',—Soe long a Neglect of you, & in you 
a much greater of my selfe, ought to bee accounted- 
for; & therefore bee pleased to know, that I haue 
in behalfe of a friend that is nearest to my selfe, & 
a most humble Servant of yours, beene concern’d 
in a most tiresome, vexatious & yet foolish Nollici- 


* Continued from Acavemy, August 9, 1890, 
p. 111. 

t Notitia Monastica (1695), 

{ MS. imperfect. 

§ Of which Pepys was a governor. In 1699 
Tanner heard that he had privately printed some 
letters about the abuses of Christ's Hospital (Diary 
and Corresp., ed. Bohn, 1868, iv. 263). 


tation in Parliamt for these last 6 or 7 Weekes, 
that has not left mee one Thought free till the 
houre of its Prorogation. But that being over, I 
am my owne Man againe, & consequently Yours ; 
begging you, as late as it is, to accept of my 
thankes for y° many Favours [ am in arreare in 
acknowledgeing to you, & first for your List of 
Benefactors, which God encrease. It answers fully 
the purpose of my Enquiry; only, if it were 
attainable without too much trouble, I could wish 
to know in reference to yo" Vniversity, what they 
have given mee from Cambrige,* namely, y® very 
Words in w*" theyr Benefactor’s Beneficences are 
com emorated in generall in the publique Mention 
annually made of them; y¢ Words being (I sup- 
pose) stated with you, as they are with us. If 
therefore they are to bee easily had, pray finish yor 
Favour to mee in this particular, by letting mee 
have them. 

If your Thoughts hold touching yo" Engraveing 
of theyr heads; I am of Opinion that ye D. of 
Somersett’s in y® Cambrige-Print is as good a 
Sample for Size and every other Circumstance as 
you can follow; remembering only, that if you 
designe them in Mezzo Tinto as that is, you must 
not [expect] soe much Service (by }) of the Plates, as 
you might, if engravedin the ordin'Y Method. But 
y® Proofes, as many as you have, are then, out of 
all proportion (if well done) more safte and charm- 
ing then the other; at least I thinke them soe. 


are comparatively but few. 

I have never yet (that T remember) mett with 
y® head of St Simon Bennet’s ; but [ will have my 
Eye after it, if it bee extant any where; & any 
other of yor List. 

I have (by the interruption I have mention’d) 
beene prevented in applying my selfe any further 
touching y* Boy ; but I suppose I shall not now 


you about it. 

You give mee mighty pleasure in what you 
observe to mee, touching y® Workes of that 
learned & good Man (whom [ greatly honour) 
Dr. Wallis. IT would bee glad One of y® larger 
Paper might bee layd aside & sent up to mee, by 
him that has y® uttering of them. IT will defray 
the Carriage & pay y® price of y® Booke, whatever 
it is sett at, to the person that brings it mee. And 
in Generall I approve of the Advertisement you 
speake of, touching y& Numb of Copys with large 
Paper, there being many Buyers that would be 
glad to have such, if they knew how. 

Tis wonderfull what you tell mee concerning 
the vivacity & Force of Memory of Dr. Wallis at 
y® Age hee now happily beares. Indeed it seemes 
to mee next to incredible, & soe much T would doe 
towards a Proofe of it by an Experiment, that 
though I dare not offer at y° Method you mention 
of compassing it, namely, by a Wager; Yet I will 
(if you like of it) adventure soe farr to tempt him 
to the Tryall, as to putt it into his power by it (if 
it succedes) to doe an Act of Charity (which you 
are otherwise a friend to) I meane, that of putting 
this Hospitall-Boy into a Condition fitt for your 
Engraver’s acceptance as an Apprentice, by 
makeing him worth Ten pounds to him besides 
his Cloathes. And this I will doe, by makeing 
what y® Hospit!! shall give (bee it any thing or 
nothing) wp that Sum’, if your Workeman shall 
like of it, & you concurr to this method of inviteing 
our learned Professour to y¢ exerting of his Strength 
(which would bee of lasting Report) in ye Particular 
you have led mce to this Enquiry after. 

I am mightily pleased with your Young Man of 
Coventry the Bearer ;t Indeed his Genius is such 
as I am fond of, & hope hee will meete with some 
good Patron or other, (such as I thinke hee tells 
mee the BP of Lichfield is likely to bee) that may 
| support it. I have by y® help of our Friend Dr. 
Smith pleasur’d him in his Wish relateing to S* 
Robt Cotton’s Library, & would on every other 
occasion bee glad to encourage & further him. 

But what to say concerning Mr. Tanner indeed 
IT am at a losse; His Labour and Appetit after 
usefull Antiquity shewne in his Notitia, is «oe 
extraordinary. Not that I haue yet had my Minde 





* Cf. Dr. Quadring’s Letter, Diary aid Corresp., 
p. 670. 
| +t Cf. Pepys’ letter introducing Humphrey 
Wanley to Dr. Thomas Smith, Diery and Corresp., 
p. 670. 


at quiet enough (through the occasion I have 
mention’d) to goe through him with all the atten- 
tion which I ought. But I am now enterd on it 
a second time since the Prorogation, & will not 
leave it, till I have done it more 1ight. In the 
meane time I am greatly oweing to you & to him, 
for y® respect hee has shewen in his chargeable 
Complem* to mee upon it. Nor shall I forgett to 
make the most I can of any Power I may bee 
thought to have over him, in relation to Dr. Heylin, 
who (as you rightly note) of all others seems to 
have beene yet the least beholden to ye World 
with reguard to any of his excellent Labours, & 
particular[]]y that here meant, in Proportion to 
the use that is & may bee further made of it... . 


C. E. Dose. 
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But then (I say) theyr Proofes of that perfection | 


bee long, without being able to say something to | 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
CHAUCER’S PRIORESS’S NUN-CHAPLAIN. 
Temple Gardens, Lincoln: August 18, 1890. 

Some years since I proved in THE ACADEMY, 
by the instance of a Hampshire convent, that 
the abbess at the head of it had a nun-chaplain, 
or secretary, reader, &c., so that none of the 
many proposed emendations of Chaucer’s lines 
was needed, in which he said that his prioress 
had veth her ‘“‘another nonne . . . that was her 
chapeleyn and prestes thre.” 

The like proof may be got from Bishop 
Longland’s Register (1521-47) in Bishop 
Alnwick’s tower in the Old Palace at Lincoln. 
On October 1, 1530, Bishop Longland issued 
his Injunctions (leaf 109) for the reform of 
certain abuses in the Benedictine Convent of 
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Elnestowe (Elstow, Beds), and, among other 
things, ordered that, under pain of disobedience, 
‘the ladye abbesse haue no moo susters frome 
hensforth in hir householde, but oonly foure, with 
hir chapleyn. .. .”’ 

** Also we will, commaund and inioyne to dame 
Katheryne Wingate, the said ladye abbesse hir 
chapleyn, vnder payne of contempte, that nightly 
she rise and be att matens within the said monas- 
terye, with hir other religious susters ther; And 
that frome hensfourth she do not suppe or breke 


hir faste in the buttry of the said abbesse, nether | 


with the stuard, nor with eny other 
person or persones, vnder the said payne. And 
likewise We Inioyne, to alle them that hereafter 
shal be in the said office or roome of the ladye 
abbesse hir chapleyn, vnder the payne aboue ex- 
pressed [excommunication].”’ 

In another set of Injunctions, on leaf 150 
back of his Register, Bishop Longland enjoins 
a lady prioress 
‘* and frome hensforth that ye suffre noon of your 
chapeleyns to haue in ther keping eny keye of the 
churche or cloistre dores; butt that the president 
of your religion, or sextene [sacristan] kepe them, 
and open and shitt the same dores att houres con- 
uenyent, that is to say, vij. of the clock in the 
mourning. And after masse, your churche dores 
to be shitt till evensong be doon; And streight 
after evensong, to shitt them for all night.’’ 

No doubt like evidence as to nun-chaplains 
can be got from every late Bishop’s Register 
in Engiand; and I call the attention of my 
fellow-students of early English to this new 
stock of material for copying and publication, 
which I have not till lately known of as one of 
our sources. Of course, ecclesiastics’ con- 
tempt of the vulgar tongue caused few 
documents to be drawn up in English; but all 
Registers about 1400 ought to have a sprink- 
ling of them, and some ought to show local 
words and grammar. F. J. FURNIVALL. 








BELLESHEIM’S ‘‘ HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH IN IRELAND.” 
Youghal] : August 18, 1890. 

Influenced partly by an enthusiastic review 
that appeared in a Dublin journal some weeks 
since, and in part by a reason to be mentioned 
hereafter, I procured a copy of Canon 
Bellesheim’s Geschichte der Katholischen Kirche 
in Irland, The workers in the field of Irish 
Church History are so few that one is disposed 
rather to welcome than to criticise an accession 
to their number. But when we are asked to 
assign «a pedestal in history as lofty as that 
occupied by the Grammatica Celtica in philology, 
one 1s forced to examine the character of the 
work it is proposed thus signally to distinguish. 

Prefixed to the book isa list of the works 
that deal with the subject-matter. Those who 
have not kept in touch with continental 
research will find this of some service. It is 
not to be concluded, however, that the-compiler 
has consulted all his authorities at first hand. 
Take, for example, the following :—‘‘ Mabillon, 
Joh. : Musaewm Italicum, 2 voll. Paris 1687.” 
As a pendent, here is an instructive parallel :— 
Moran: Fssays, Bellesheim, Geschichte, 

p- 276. te., p- 590. 

**Mabillon was the first ‘‘ The oldest Irish Missal 
to publish a very ancient which has come down to 
Missal which, for cen- us was derived from the 
turies, had been pre- famous monastery 
served in the famous 
monastery of Bobbio 
and thence passed to 
the Ambrosian Library 
of Milan. Writing in 
1724, the learned Bene- 
dictine judged the MS. 
- +. to be more than 


CATHOLIC 


ke., 


Columbanus. It came 
then into the Ambrosian 
at Milan and was pub- 
lished by Mabillon in 1724. 
The learned Benedictine 
ascribed an antiquity of 
one thousand years to the 





one thousand years Codex.”’t 

old.’’* 

* Museum Italicum, vol. + Mabillon, Mus. Ital. 
i. p. 275, i, 275. 


seculer | 





of | 
Bobbio, foundedin 610 by | 
| . 1 * ‘cc * 8 ” 
| Gallican Synod, the meaningless ‘‘ respiciunt 
is given, no notice being taken of ‘‘ recipiunt,” | 








But John Mabillon lay seventeen years in his The Annals of Ulster, it is said (p. 219), begin 





honoured grave at the alleged date of writing | an entry at A.D., 920, as follows: ‘On the 


and publishing! It will, accordingly, excite no 
surprise to find the Canon adopting (p. 595) 


the Cardinal’s conclusion that the Missal in | 


question was drawn up for the use of an Irish, 
not a continental, church. 

The foregoing is fairly typical. A pretty 
close search has failed to discover any fresh 
facts or original treatment in the volume. 
Connected herewith lay my chief interest in the 
work. There isa complex problem which it 


was natural to anticipate a writer within easy | 


reach of the sources would seek to solve. 
What, namely, in substance and arrangement, 
was the Irish cursus, or Divine Office’ What 
change did our Youghal saint, Cuaran of the 
Wisdom, effect therein that got him the title 
‘‘of the None,” which still lives hereabouts in 
a native couplet ¥ Whatis the full significance 
of the (seventh) chapter, de Cursu Psalmorun, 
of the Regula Coenobialis These are radical 
questions that still await elucidation, Well, all 
you will here find thereanent is the erroneous 
statement at third hand (p. 597) that the Cursus 
Scottorum signified the Liturgy, that is, the 
Mass! 

After this, it becomes superfluous to point 
out all the errors adopted respecting the Stowe 
Missal. One will suffice. The displacement of 
folios 28-29, whereby a Litany is introduced 
into the canon of the Mass, remains undetected 
(p. 598). 

The volume, in fact, is simply a digest of 
material accessible in print. Allow it to be 
tolerably comprehensive and passably ac- 
curate, and you have strained the limits of 
courtesy. No MS. authority (the catalogue 
contains the titles of the Royal Irish Academy’s 
published series) appears to have been con- 
sulted. Herein, unlike Moran, Malone, and 
others such whom he quotes from, the author 
has exhibited laudable discretion. At the same 
time, the absence of independent work is made 
glaringly evident in the repetition of statements 
and inferences long since disproved, 

One error is charming in its novelty. The 
conclusion of the well-known (partly false) 
memorandum on the 16th folio of the Book of 
Armagh is thus rendered : 


Book of Armagh, fol. Bellesheim, Geschichte, 


16d p. 274. 
** Et quod scripsi finivit ‘‘ Und was ich schrieb, 
pro omnibus regibus bestiitigte er im Namen 


Maceriae.”’ aller Kénige mit seinem 


Wachssiegel.’’ 


Muceria (a stone wall: here, in a secondary 
sense, the enclosure formed thereby) is employed 
as the Latin equivalent of the Irish (u/se/, 
i.e., Cashel, the residence of the Munster kings. 
But the translator evidently took cera, ** wax,” 
to be one of the factors ; whence by some un- 
known process he evolved ‘‘ wax-seal”’! 

A few specimens will make it clear how 
completely textual and chronological accuracy 
lie outside the compiler’s horizon. 

The obit of Conall, containing the vor nihili 
‘‘oferavit” (!), is quoted (p. 105) with a 
reference to Skene. The true reading ‘‘ obtu- 
lit,” lay ready [to hand in Reeves (Adamnan, 
p. 435). 

In the passage transcribed (p. 143) from the 
Letter of St. Columbanus to the Fathers of the 


the suggested editorial emendation (Migne, 
Ixxx. 266). 


The charter of the abbot Beatus of Honan, | 


we are told (p. 229), is subscribed by seven 
Irish-named bishops. In the note, which 
professes to be copied from a work published in 
1778, only six are supplied. The signature of 
Erdomnach, the seventh, is to be found in 
Zeuss (Gram. Celt., xiv). 


| tenth, but on the fourth, of the month. 


Saturday before the feast of St. Martin, which 
was the tenth of November, &c.”’ But in that 
year the Saturday in question fell, not on the 
The 
true date is A.D., 921, in which St. Martin’s 
Day (Nov. 11) was Sunday, the vigil conse- 
quently being the tenth. 

Zimmer is followed (p. 632) in ascribing the 
transcription of the Leyden Codex of Priscian 
to the ninth century. But the date given by 
Dubthach, the scribe :—-‘‘ tertio Idus Apriles, 
tertio anno decenno [vennalis] cicli, tertio die 
an [te] Pascha, tertia decima luna incipiente ”-— 
apply equally to a year in the first half of the 
preceding century. 

An unaccountable error occurs at p. 474. 
Among the benefactors of the Cistercians is 
mentioned Roderic O’Conor, king of Con- 
naught. His death is assigned to 1233, But 
it was his son, Acd, who lost his life in that 
year. Worse still. At foot we find ‘‘ Sciant 
omnes. quod ego, 0., Dei gratia Rex 
Connactiae, Ke.”’ Here V, which plainly stands 
for Oedus, is taken by the author (apparently at 
second hand) to signify Roderic! 

In questions demanding critical skill similar 
deficiencies are observable. In three places 
(pp. 25n, 158, 607), the chapter added to the 
Regula Cocnobialis in Holsten’s Codex Regulariwm 
is accepted as genuine. The Canon, in fact, 
seems unaware of any question of spuriousness 
connected therewith. 

* Maclruain Tamlachta, episcopus et miles 
Christi, in pace dormivit,” the obit constructed 
by Dr. Reeves (‘* Culdees,” 7'r, 2.1.4. Antiy. 
xxiv. 126) from the entry in the Annals of 
Ulster, is received without question (pp. 218, 
239). But as long ago as the Christmas Eve of 
1887 (AcADEMmY, No, 816, pp. 425-6) Imade good 
the commentitious character of the original 
against a disputant not disposed to admit proof 
without scrutiny. 

Tigernach, the annalist, is said (p. 642) to 
have employed Dominical Letters. Buta glance 
at O’Conor’s edition (er. Hib, Script. ii.) would 
have shown how utterly baseless such an asser- 
tion was. The ferial numbers were always used 
by Tigernach, as by the other chroniclers. The 
solar cycle of nineteen, we also learn, was un- 
known to him. This must be admitted. It 
may, however, be pleaded in extenuation that 
the cycle in question was first made public by 
Canon Bellesheim in Mainz, A.p. 1890, 

T conclude with « discovery whereat Irub my 
eyes and exclaim utinum! The Annals of 
Ulster, ma’s é do thoil é, are written in Latin (in 
lateinischer Sprache geschrieben), You will 
find it so stated at p. G44, 

The forthcoming second and third volumes 
may perhaps exhibit good work. Candour, 
however, compels the admission that the por- 
tion now published contains no earnest thereof, 

B. MacCarruy. 


P.S.--The decipherment and _ translation 
attributed to me at p. 335 are without founda- 
tion. The author has been misinformed, I 
deem it necessary to make the correction, as 
my reading and version of the Note in ques- 
tion will shortly appear in print.—B,. M. C. 











THE MSS, OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
London: August 13, 1890, 
Will you allow me briefly to advert to Prof, 
| Sanday’s friendly review of my ‘Collation of 
| Evan. 604, &c.,” in the ACADEMY of August 9 ? 
| I do not wish to enter the arena of contro- 
' versy in an elaborate way. But there is one 
_ point in his article which calls for a reply, or 
rather for an explanation ; another, with regard 
to which I must seriously call in question his 
deductions; and yet a third place, where I 
would be glad to clear up jwhat I 
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conceive to be the greatest misconception of 
the whole problem by the advocates, or rather 
the champions, of the genealogical method. 

(1) My own MS. (dealt with in Appendix A) 
should have tigured in Dr. Gregory’s new list, 
as--to the best of my recollection- I supplied 
him with particulars ef it in 1887, and had I 
known when his work would issue from the 
press I would have reminded him of the 
existence of my possession. It was purchased 
from Mr. Quaritch by me long after the issue 
of Dr. Scrivener’s third /itroduction, and there- 
fore, of course, did not appear in his list. 

(2) Prof. Sanday says that Dean Burgon’s 
** defence”? was quite unnecessary at my hands 
‘‘on this side the water.” I have attempted 
no defence; I have only eulogised him as a 
friend, a scholar, and a worker. Dut IT cannot 
allow that his ‘ defence” 7s wnealled for. 

My reviewer stated as his own deliberate 
conviction that, in Dean Burgon’s elaborate 
indictment of the Pevision, he had entirely 
lacked ‘‘a grasp on the central conditions of 
the problem and a real understanding of his 
opponent’s position (Contemporary Levier, 
December, 1881). Tam glad Prof. Sanday has 
now changed his mind on this subject. But 
Archdeacon Farrar has not yet retracted what 
he dared to say in the Contemporary Review for 
March, 1882) (nor has he made good his 
assertion) that he could ‘furnish «a reply 
to the [Quarterly] reviewer's allegations 
sentence by sentence and page by page.” 
Bishop Ellicott, too (or, to be more correct, 
“Two Members of the New Testament Com- 
pany”), said that in neither of his first two 
articles had the Quarterly Reviewer “attempted 
a scrious examination of the arguments which 
they [Drs. Westcott and Hort] allege in support 
of their text,” and in a note on the appearance 
of his third article, that nothing in their 
punphlet required modification (The Revisers 
and the Greek Teat of the New Testament, 1882). 

Surely severe enough statements these to call 
for a defence, though IT offered none. Tf neces- 
sary I can and will make one. 

(3) ** The misconception of the whole problem ” 
to which I referred above I take to be this: 
The genealogical method, conceived for the 
most part on very hard and fast lines, we can- 
not adhere to in the form in which it has 
generally been presented, owing to the ertra- 
ordinarily eclectic character of individual, MSS., 
whether uncial or cursive, old or young, which 
renders the task of providing them each with 
fewer than a hundred parents next to impossible. 
Of these antithetic readings, found in close 
conjunction in a single MS., I have said in my 
Preface ‘such antagonistic readings are so 
common throughout these studies in all MSS. 
that they form an especial feature, which has 
never yet been properly dealt with. And it is 
a feature so important and yet so complex that 
it is desirable that a treatise should be devoted 
to it. I think that such an examination, if well 
carried out, would remove some stumbling 
blocks and cut away some of the undergrowth 
which hampers our progress at present, and 
which divides us often into opposing factions.” 

And I cannot but think that most insufficient 
attention has been paid to Martin’s researches 
and demonstrations in this respect, as also to 
the statistical results of Burgon’s laborious 
comparison of our oldest uncials. I fear me 
also that Prof. Sanday does not. sufticiently 
appreciate the bearing of the humble en- 
deavours to enlarge somewhat this most interest- 
ing field of research as evidenced in my own 
tabulated statements, H. C. Hoskier. 








“THE MEMORIALS OF ST, EDMUNDSBURY.”’ 

Dublin : August 10, 1890. 
Some of your readers may have noticed in 
the Saturday Review for July 25, a review of a 
recent Rolls book edited by me, the Memorials 


of St. Kdmundsbury. The subject-matter of 
the book is full of importance and interest to 
the historical student. Therefore, as the 
Saturday Review does not admit correspondence, 
[ask you on general grounds to allow me a 
reply in the ACADEMY. 

I do not complain of the reviewer's acerbity 
of tone. There is room for much difference of 
opinion as to the details of such a book, and no 
worker who respects his work but is conscious 
of the distance by which he falls short of his 
own ideal. At the same time, since much that 
the reviewer has said is neither fair nor true, I 
should be glad, if you would grant me the 
opportunity, to set myself right with possible 
readers of the book by the following plain 
statement. 


The reviewer, by the line that he 
pursues, creates—and evidently intended to 
create—the impression that the bulk of what 


I have printed in connexion with Bury has 
been published before, and need not have been 
reproduced, ‘The larger part of this book,” 
he says, ‘‘ consists of matter which has already 
appeared in print.” Now there are five 
principal pieces in the volume—Gaufridus de 
Fontibus de Infantia, Samson de Miraculis, 
Abbo of Fleury de Passione Sancti Eadmundi, 
Hermannus de Miraculis, and the Chronicle of 
Jocelin de Brakelonde. Of these, the first two 
have never appeared in print before; the third 
and fourth have never till now been printed in 
England; the fifth, as everyone knows, was 
well edited fifty years ago for the Camden 


Society. 
The tract by Gaufridus, the reviewer 
says, ‘is in Migne’s Patrologia.’? But this 


is not the ease. There is no such tract in 
Migne’s Patrologia, Of the work by Samson— 
the verification of which gives us a lost work 
mentioned as such in Hardy’s Catalogue 
(vol. iii, p. 30) —the reviewer says nothing. 

Of the two treatises not before printed in 
this country, the first is that of Abbo. If the 
reviewer thinks that because this valuable tract 
was printed by Surius in the sixteenth century, 
and recently by the Abbé Migne, it was not 
worth while to reprint it here, he differs 
ultogether from the Bishop of Oxford. Dr, 
Stubbs, now some ten years ago, suggested to 
me to edit for the Rolls series a work on St. 
Edmund, and thought that it would be most 
titly headed by Abbo’s tract. With regard to 
the work of IH[ermannus, the reviewer’s mind 
appears to be in a state of confusion. ‘ The 
purely hagiographical parts of the book,” he 
suys, “are in the Collectio almplissima of 
Martene,”’ who oinitted the rest ‘as foreign to 
his purpose.” What this means I have not the 
most distant idea. Martene stopped where he 
did because the Parisian MS. which he was 
printing gave him no more material. There is 
no discrimination, no distinction; he breaks off 
with a story about a cripple, and in the next 
section the unabridged Hermannus proceeds 
with a story about a deaf woman, The most 
important portions of the work in a historical 
sense, and the curious detailed account of the 
attempt of Bishop Herfast to extend his juris- 
diction over the monastery, come after, not 
before, the point where Martene breaks off. 
It is true that of this portion which does not 
occur in Martene, Dr. Liebermann has given us 
a scholarly and in all ways excellent edition in 
his Ungedrickte .. . . Gesehiehtsyucllen. But 
the object of that work was different from that 
of Memorials of St. Edinundsbury ; and though 
I willingly admit my editorial inferiority to 
| Dr. Liebermann, T hold that a work on Bury 

published in England would not have been 
| complete without the full text of the work of 
| Hermannus. 

The fifth work remains; the Chronicle of 
| Jocelin de Brakelonde, edited formerly for the 
| Camden Society. Whether this should have 





been reprinted is of course a matter of opinion, 





But considering the general object of my work— 
to present a tolerably complete picture of the life 
of the great Bury monastery, and the literary 
activity of the monks —Jocelin’s work, throwing 
so much light on both, will be deemed, by some 
good judges at least, to have called for 
reprinting. 

Your readers will therefore understand that 
out of five treatises, two were never printed 
before, two are now first printed in 
England, and the fifth is important enough 
to make its reproduction fairly defensible. As 
to minor criticisms, which involve such 
imvortant points as the degree of disreputability 
attaching to the birth of Geoffrey of York, the 
meaning of the name ‘‘de Fontibus,” the 
substitution of the reading ‘ catellum” for 
‘**ecastellum,”’ and so on, I will not, though the 
reviewer is often wrong and always unfair, 
trouble you with any further mention of them. 
T must, however, notice an uncivil and intem- 
perate remark about my ‘ fatuous note” at the 
foot of p. 63. Now there is no note at the foot 
of p. 63. If he means the note on p. 61, if 
his idle verbiage about ‘‘ the rights of a bishop 
in a cathedral monastery,” really refers to that, 
he proves that he neither understands the 
subject of ecclesiastical exemptions in itself, 
nor what I have said about them at p. xxxi. 
An exemption was sometimes a good, some- 
times a bad thing, according to the cireum- 
stances; and to attribute to me any fixed 
opinion of ‘‘the advantages of the system,” 
is ludicrously to misrepresent what I really 
hold. 

T. ARNOLD. 





THE OGAM STONES IN THE ISLE OF MAN, 
Seaton, Devon: August 17, 1890, 


As the Old Trish drii, gen. druad, like the 
Gaulish drvis, gen. druidos, is a stem ind, the 
droata” which Prof. Rhys (AcADEMY, August 
16, 1890, p. 134) finds on an Ogam stone is an 
impossible form, Either he has misread, or (as 
is more likely) the Ogam-writer has miswritten, 
droata for druada, The error has arisen from 
the similarity in Ogmiec script of druada and 
droata, 

WilITLEY STOKES, 








TAYLOR THE PLATONIST. 
Armytage, Bowdon: August 18, 1890, 

You ask if the bibliography of the works of 
Taylor the Platonist contained in the notice 
of him which I have contributed to the Library 
is complete. It would be a rash assertion to 
say that any bibliography is complete, but at 
least I have aimed at completeness. There are 
not many who care anything about Thomas 
Taylor, but there are a few here and in 
America, I have printed a small edition of this 
notice of Taylor, and shall be glad to give a 
copy to anyone interested who cares to write 
to me for it. In this way I may hear of 
corrections and additions until it is ‘‘ complete.” 


SOME AMERICAN GEOLOGICAL BOOKS, 


Cieology of the Quicksilver Deposits of the 
Pacific Slope. With an Atlas. By George F. 
Becker. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office.) Although quicksilver is known to 
occur in a great number of localities, both in 
the Old and in the New World, yet its occur- 
rence in sufficient quantity to be of any indus- 
trial importance is limited to extremely few 
districts. The famous mines of Almaden in 
Spain, the ancient workings at Idria in 
Carniola, the almost abandoned mines of 
Huancavelica in Peru, and the rich but little- 
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known deposits of Kwei-Chau in China— 
these, with the Californian region described in 
the volume under review, complete the list of 
the important quicksilver localities of the world. 
In California the metal was first detected in 
1845, and deposits of its ores have since been 
extensively worked for a distance of about 
forty miles along the Pacific Slope. The 
economic value, not less than the scientific 
interest, of this quicksilver belt justified the 
United States Geological Survey in under- 
taking its systematic examination. Mr. Becker’s 
admirable report, forming the thirteenth mono- 
graph issued by the Survey, well illustrates the 
comprehensive manner in which this energetic 
body conducts its work. One of the ablest 
officers of the Survey, aided by a staff of 
efficient assistants, carries on the field-work 
for several seasons; a vast number of rock- 
specimens are collected, sliced, and examined 
microscopically ; elaborate chemical researches 
are undertaken by specialists in the labora- 
tory with the view of throwing light on the 
natural reactions which have produced the 
ores; and, finally, in order to compare the 
Californian deposits with the occurrence of 
quicksilver ores in other parts of the world, 
Mr. Becker is commissioned to visit Europe 
and examine the mines of Spain and 
Tuscany. Such work conducted by such men 
has naturally resulted in a monograph of 
exceptional value to all who are interested in 
mining geology. Nor will the theoretical 
geologist be less attracted by this volume; for 
the author raises certain questions of deep 
interest, and arrives, in some cases, at con- 
clusions likely to excite keen discussion. It is 
only fair, however, to admit that he invariably 
cites evidence of a very cogent character in 
support of the views which he enunciates, 
Some of his most interesting conclusions relate 
to the origin of the serpentine occurring in the 
quicksilver belt, most of which he believes to 
have been derived, directly or indirectly, from 
the alteration of certain sandstones. He 
regards some of the granitic rocks of the 
quicksilver region as part of the original crust 
of the earth, the primeval floor resulting from 
the consolidation of the surface of a molten 
globe. On many general questions, such as 
the origin of granite and on metamorphism, 
Mr. Becker’s views are well worth hearing; 
but we prefer turning to a problem which 
bears more directly on the subject of this 
monograph—the genesis of the ores of quick- 
silver. The author considers that the chemical 
and geological evidence at his command tends 
to show that the original source of the mercury 
in the rocks of the Pacific Slope was the 
granite, and that from this rock the metal has 
been dissolved out by the action of thermal waters 
of volcanic origin. Hot sulphurous springs 
bursting through the granite appear to have 
carried the mercury in the form of 
a solution of a double sulphide of mercury 
and sodium, from which the mercury was 
finally deposited as cinnabar. It is well-known 
that this mineral isin course of deposition at 
the present day from the waters of Steamboat 
Springs in Nevada, and Sulphur Bank in 
California. The actual conditions under which 
the mercury existed in solution, and the source 
whence it was originally derived, form obscure 
cheimico-geological problems which have been 
treated by Mr. Becker with marked ability. 
Seventh Annual Report of the United States 
Geological Survey. By. J. W. Powell. 


ington: Government Printing Office.) | Major 


(Wash- | 
iconclude that a 


Powell, the able director of this Survey, com- | 


mences his seventh report with a gencral sketch 
of the plan and organisation of his department, 
and passes thence to a specific account of the 
year’s work in topography, geology proper, and 
palacontology. Following the director come 


the chief officers, each with an administrative | 








report on his own section. Butas these reports 
bring down the history of the work no nearer 
than the year 1886, we prefer turning to what 
are termed Special Papers—a series of valuable 
memoirs of general and permanent interest. 
Among these papers we may specially mention 
one by Mr. J. P. Iddings on ‘ Obsidian Cliff,” 
a remarkable formation at the north end of 
Beaver Lake in the Yellowstone National Park. 
Stretching for a distance of about half a mile, and 


rising in places to a height of 200 feet, the cliff | 


represents a great flow of lava which was poured 
forth over an old surface of rhyolite. Its most 
notable feature is the columnar structure which 
it presents locally—a structure which is com- 
monly associated with basalt, but which occurs 
also in many other igneous rocks, though 
extremely rare in obsidian ; in fact the conditions 
under which the lava has cooled so as to 
become vitreous are generally unfavourable to 
the development of columns. At Obsidian 
Cliff, however, there are beautiful columns of 
lustrous black volcanic glass, fifty or sixty feet 
high, and nearly vertical in position, Mr. 
Iddings concludes, contrary to the opinion of 
some other petrographers, that the spherulites 
and lithophysae, or hollow spheres, occurring in 
the obsidian are of primary crystallisation out 
of the molten glass, and not formed by altera- 
tion subsequently to its solidification. Of the 
other papers contained in this report attention 
may be called to Mr. Chamberlain’s description 
of “The Rock-Scorings of the Great Ice 
Invasions,” and to Mr. Chatard’s account of 
‘Salt Making in the United States.” There are 
also several good papers on local geology. 


Handbook of Geology for the Use of Canadian 
Students. By Sir J. William Dawson. (Mon- 
treal: Dawson Brothers.) It is well that each 
country should possess its own text-books of 
geology, in order that local illustrations may 
be introduced, and the student be thus taught 
the principles of the science from the rocks of 
his own home. Sir William Dawson, who has 
had great experience in teaching geology at 
the McGill University in Montreal, has pre- 
pared a capital little manual for special use in 
Canada. He first introduces the reader to the 
general principles of the science, dealing 
successively with the elements of lithology, 
palaeontology, physical geology, and strati- 
graphy. Throughout this section the examples 
are taken as far as possible from Canadian 
minerals, rocks, and fossils. Then follows a 
sketch of geological chronology, ascending 
from the Laurentian age through the long 
course of the earth’s history up to the 
historic period. Finally, the physical 
geography and geology of the Dominion of 
Canada is carefully detailed, so that the 
scientific traveller may find here a convenient 
local guide. The arrangement is topographical ; 
and some of the regions are described by the 
author’s son, Dr. G. M. Dawson, who for many 
years has been doing admirable work on the 
Geological Survey of Canada. Looking at Sir 
William Dawson’s work as a whole, it may be 
said to serve its purpose—that of teaching 
Canadian geology to Canadian students—in an 
excellent manner, though it undoubtedly admits 
of many improvements. Several of the 
definitions of rocks, for instance, will hardly 
satisfy the requirements of the modern 
lithologist. Many of the illustrations, too, are 
needlessly crude, and some require explanation 
by the addition of a scale; for instance, a 
student looking at figure 143 will naturally 
belemnite was a_ bigger 
creature than an ichthyosaurus. 
lacks an index; but that, after all, is a matter 
of minor importance. 


Report of Royal Commission on the Mineral 
Resources of Ontario. (Toronto: Printed by 
order of the Legislative Assembly.) With the 





The book : 


view of eliciting information respecting the 
mineral wealth of the province of Ontario, 


and the best means of developing it, a 
Royal Commission was appointed in 1888. The 
five commissioners seem to have entered on their 
work with zest. They travelled through the 
province, took evidence from local authorities, 
collected specimens of minerals, and finally 
wrote an excellent report, forming a volume of 
between five and six hundred pages. The 
volume opens with a general sketch of the 
geology of Ontario, treated with special refer- 
ence to economic minerals. This is followed 
by some useful notes on the mines and works 
visited by the Commission, and a discussion of 
the influence of commercial conditions upon 
mining industry. A _ section is devoted to 
inining laws, including a general review of the 
laws of other countries. Another chapter deals 
with the metallurgical works of the province ; 
and finally some useful suggestions are offered 
for promoting the development of mining 
industry. The Commissioners recommend that 
a geological survey of the province, with 
especial regard to the oceurrence of useful 
minerals, should be undertaken; that a museum 
should be established for the proper display of 
minerals and products obtained therefrom ; that 
annual statistics of mining and inctallurgy 
should be published ; and that provision should 
be made for the scientific and technical train- 
ing of those who are about to engage in the 
management of mines and smelting works. It 
is to be hoped that recommendations so sound 
and sensible will receive the attention they 
deserve, and will contribute, in due course, to 
the prosperity of the mineral industries of 
Ontario. 





THE GODS ZUR AND BEN-HADAD., 
Oxford: August 15, 1890. 

In the last number of the Zcitschrift fiir dic 
alttestamentliche Wissenschaft (x. 1) an interest- 
ing article has been published by Dr. Wiegand 
on the god Zur, whose name, he points out, is 
met with in the Old Testament. The existence 
of the god is verified by a proper name which 
occurs in one of the Babylonian contract- 
tablets published by Dr. Strassmaicr, One of 
the witnesses to a deed dated in the fourteenth 
year of Nabonidos (Strassmaier, No. 764) is 
called Zur-natanu, the son of Addu-taqumimu, 
The word Zur is preceded by the determinative 
of divinity, showing that it is the name of a 
god; and as the form watanu is Syrian or 
Hebrew, the Assyrian form being nadann, it is 
clear that Zur must be a deity of Syrian or 
Palestinian origin. 

The name of Addu-natanu ‘ Hadad has 
given”? is found in a document dated in the 
tifth year of Nabonidos (Str. No. 201). In a 
cuneiform tablet (K. 2100), published by Dr. 
Bezold, Addu and Dadu are stated to be the 
names of the Assyrian Rimmon in Syria and 
Palestine. But we also find the name of Bin- 
Addu, that is to say Ben-Hadad, ‘‘the son of 
Hadad,” preceded by the determinative of 
divinity, and therefore a divine name like that 
of Addu. In two deeds dated in the second 
and third years of Nabonidos (Str. Nos. 85, 187) 
mention is made of Bin-Addu-natanu, the son 
of Addiya. ‘The determinative which precedes 
Bin-Addu proves that Ben-Hadad was the name 
of a god. He would have represented the 
youthful deity who in the Syrian pantheon 
accompanied the Sun-god. 





A. H. SAyYce. 
P.S.—The credit of first discovering that the 
| Biblical Ben-Hadad is to be found in the name 
Bin-Addu-natanu belongs to Mr. Pinches. He 
pointed it out as long ago as 1883 (Pree, Soe, 
Bib, Arch. Feb, 1883). It is strange that so 





| little notice has been taken of the fact.—A. H. 8, 
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SCTENCE NOTES, 
Mr. Davin Syme, of Melbourne, is the 
author of a new work on Mrolution, which will 
be published shortly by Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co. The author,’while pro- 
fessing himself an evolutionist, puts forth a new 
and quite anti-Darwinian theory of the origin 
of species. 


In their report, presented last year, the 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851 


announced their intention of appropriating an | 


annual sum of £5,000 to the establishment of 
scholarships, to enable the most promising 
students in provincial colleges of science to 
complete their studies either in those colleges 
or in the larger institutions of the metropolis. 
To assist them in preparing a scheme for the 
distribution and regulation of these scholarships, 
the Commissioners obtained the services of 
Profs. Garnett, Huxley, Norman Lockyer, Sir 
Henry Roscoe, and Sir William Thomson. ‘To 
these were added two Coimmissioners, Mr. 
Mundella and Sir Lyon Playfair, the latter of 
whom acted as chairman, This committee has 
now reported that the scholarships should be 
of £150 a year in value, and tenable for two 
years, but in rare instances extended to three 
years by special resolution of the Commis- 
sioners ; that the scholarships should be limited 
to those branches of science (such as physics, 
mechanics, and chemistry) the extension of 
which is specially important for our national 
industries ; that the Commissioners shall from 
time to time select a certain number of pro- 
vincial and colonial colleges in which special 
attention is given to scientitic education, and 
give to each the power of nominating a 
student, of not less than three years’ standing, 
to a scholarship, on the condition that he 
indicates high promise of capacity for advanc- 
ing science or its applications; that the 
scholarships should be tenable in any university, 
either at home or abroad, or in some other 
institution to be approved by the Commis- 
sioners. The committee then considered the 
manner in which the scholarships should be dis- 
tributed. On this point they were restricted by 
the present scheme to students in provincial 
institutions in which term, however, they 
suggested that colonial universities might be 
comprised, They thought it unnecessary to 
include in the scheme the universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dublin, in view of the large 
endowments of those bodies. The committee 
decided upon the allotment of an annual series 
of 17 scholarships, allocating 8 to colleges in 
England, 3 in Scotland, 2 in Ireland, 1 in 
Canada, and 2 in Australia. The present allot- 
ment—which, it is to be noted, omits University 
College and King’s College, London—is, how- 
ever, experimental and temporary. 


Tux Clothworkers Exhibition of fifty 
guineas for three years, tenable at Oxford or 
Cambridge by the best candidate in science at 
the examination for higher certificates, held in 
July under the authority of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Schools Examination Board, has 
been gained by Herbert Howard, of Denstone 
College, Staffordshire. 








PITILOLOGY NOTES. 
Messrs. Swan SonNENSCHEIN & Co. have in 


preparation a translation of Prof. Seyffert’s | 


well-known Dictionary of Classical Mythology, 
Religion, Literature, Art, and Archaeology. 
It is to be edited by Prof. Nettleship, of 
Oxford, and Prof; Sandys, of Cambridge, and 
great care has been taken to secure the best 
possible illustrations. 
contain more than 100 new cuts, and it is 
expected to be ready early in November. Every 
article is to date, Prof. Seyffert himself having 
promised additional matter for the English 
edition, It will form one large octavo volume. 


The English edition will | 


Pror. F. MAx MULLER has given to the 
Open Court Publishing Company, of Chicago, 
the right of publishing in America the three 
popular lectures on ‘‘ The Science of Language 
ana its Place in General Education,” which he 

| delivered last year at the Oxford University 
| Extension meeting, and he has himself carefully 
| revised them for that purpose. They deal with 
| such subjects as the difference between man 
and animals, the analysis of language, the cradle 
of the Aryas, and the importance of Sanskrit. 
The volume of 112 pages—-which is handsomely 


approval of the bluish ink adopted— further 
contains the paper entitled, ‘‘ My Predecessors,” 
which was contributed by the professor to the 
Contemporary Review about a year ago. It is 
here described as ‘‘an essay on the genesis of 
the idea of the identity of thought and language 
in the history of philosophy.”’ 
FINE ART. 
A Selection from the Liber Studiorum of 

J. M. W. Turner, With a Historical In- 

troduction by Frederick Wedmore, Prac- 

tical Notes by Frank Short, and Extracts 
from the Writings of the Rev. Stopford 

Brooke and Others. (Blackie.) 

Tis is a volume designed not for the 
collector and the connoisseur, but for the 
student and the practical worker in land- 
scape art. Already excellent reproductions, 
both of the etchings and the finished plates 
of the Liber Studiorum, have been published 
by the Autotype Company, reproductions 
whose accurate fidelity left little to be 
desired. But the present series, which Mr. 
John Ward has edited, makes an effort to 
present, at a cost quite within the reach of 
the average student, the great work of 
Turner in something approaching to _ its 
totality, and to supplement the reproduc- 
tions of the plates by such letterpress, 
original and selected from the best writers 
on the subject, as shall elucidate both their 
technical method and their artistic aim, and 
furnish clear direction as to the manner in 
which they may best be studied. 

Mr. Frederick Wedmore, so well known 
as a diligent student and collector of the 
Liber prints, who has already written much 
and excellently regarding them, contributes 
an Introduction, which tells in its author’s 
always crisp and incisive English, what the 
learner needs to know of the general scheme 
of this great series of combined etching and 
mezzotint. He indicates the place which 
the prints occupy in relation to the other 
artistic work of Turner’s life, and especially 
to the other series of landscape engravings 
for which he furnished the designs, and 
whose actual execution he more or less 
closely supervised. THe touches on their 
connexion with the Liber Veritatis sketches 
of Claude—Turner’s life-long rival—which 
were still being issued, in the form of 
Earlom’s mezzotints, at the time when 
the Liber Studiorum was planned. fle 
enumerates the engravers who aided the 
painter by adding light and shade to most 
of the subjects; tells us how “ rightly fas- 
tidious and endlessly minute” were his 
directions to these associates ; and refers to 
the mezzotinting of Turner himself upon 
those plates which his own hand executed 
throughout, and upon those which he re- 
touched and recovered when they had 
| become worn through printing. He deals 





printed and bound, though we cannot profess | 


| 








with the various classes into which Turner 
divided the subjects — the “ Historical, 
Mountainous, Pastoral, Marine, and Archi- 
tectural,” and rightly marks the exceptional 
beauty of certain of the unpublished plates. 
He refers with due emphasis to the virtue 
of the prints as compositions, as ordered and 
satisfying arrangements of the infinite facts 
of Nature ; and he has his own word to say 
upon the imaginative scope of the entire 
series, in which—and personally I agree 
with him—he finds no undue measure of 
that gloom and sadness which to Mr. Ruskin 
and Mr. Stopford Brooke is the dominant 
note of the work. 

There follows a chapter by Mr. Frank 
Short, upon ‘The Liber Studiorum as a 
School of Landscape Art,” giving directions 
for students as to the copying of the 
examples. Mr. Short’s independent artistic 
skill, evinced in those plates which have 
already placed him at the head of our 
younger painter-ctchers, and his prolonged 
and careful study of the Ziber—first under 
Mr. Sparkes of South Kensington, and 
then under Mr. Ruskin himself, issuing 
in his series of etched and mezzotinted 
copies which most closely approach the 
quality of the originals—render him a par- 
ticularly trustworthy guide in the present 
matter. 

His directions are very similar to those 
given long ago by Mr. Ruskin, when in 
his £lements of Drawing he first called 
attention to the Ziber prints as a means of 
artistic study, and urged the copying of 
them upon the pupils following out his 
method of instruction. It is to the repro- 
ductions of the etched state of the plates that 
Mr. Short in the present work chiefly directs 
the student. The etched lines of nearly 
all the subjects being the work of Turner’s 
own hand, and designed for the emphatic 
and synthetic expression of the most essen- 
tial facts of form, to be supplemented by 
the light and shade of the subsequent mezzo- 
tinting, these etchings are each equivalent 
to a point drawing, and a very careful one, 
by the master—a master who was supreme 
in this kind of work, and whose natural 
power in this direction was kept in continual 
freshness and vigour by his life-long 
practice of sketching from nature with the 
definite line of a hard lead-pencil. The 
etchings, accordingly, are unsurpassable 
examples of vital and expressive selec- 
tion in the portrayal of natural forms, and 
the wide range of subject which the series 
embraces leaves no element of landscape 
untouched. My. Short recommends that 
they be copied by the pupil with the utmost 
care ; first by tracing the lines, and then—to 
render the work more spirited and less 
mechanical—by erasing the outlines till 
they are very faint, and afterwards restor- 
ing them with a free, but most careful and 
accurate, pen-line. Some twenty-four full- 
scale reproductions of entire etchings and 
some twenty other full-scale portions of 
etchings are given for this treatment. A 
careful comparison of these facsimiles with 
those issued by the Autotype Company—the 
‘Tsis”” and the “‘Sheep Washing, Windsor,” 
from both series, are now before me—shows 
that the latter are on the whole the more 


‘accurate, as was to be expected from their 
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greater costliness. They approach some- 
what closer to the actual quality of the 
original etched line, and show less tendency, 
when the lines become close, to run into 
blots ; while the texture of their paper gives 
more of the feeling of the original prints 
than the smooth-surfaced kind employed in 
the Messrs. Blackie’s publication. But it 
may be very safely said that the reproduc- 
tions of the present series are amply suffi- 
cient for their purpose, and that they will 
afford valuable help and direction to the 
student. 

As examples of the finished Zrber prints, 
four subjects are given, reproduced by 


_photogravure plates which have been care- 


fully retouched by Mr. Short; and while, 
of course, they fall short of the beauty 
of the originals, or indeed of the copies 
from those originals that were executed 
from first to last by Mr. Short himself 
without any mechanical aid, they give a 
very fair idea of the subjects which they 
aim to reproduce, and will prove excellent 
examples to the pupil. These are meant 
to be copied in water-colour wash, laid over 
an outline made, in indelible ink, from the 
reproduction of the etched state of the sub- 
ject. The selection of these four important 
plates is on the whole good, the ‘Isis,’ in 
particular, being unsurpassable as an ex- 
ample of noble quietude and dignity in the 
treatment of landscape; but I could have 
spared ‘‘ The Falls of Clyde” had its place 
been taken by one of the great rocky Swiss 
subjects, or by such a rendering of potent 
and passionate sky as appears in the 
‘** Watercress Gatherers,” a subject which 
has never yet received full justice at the 
hands of any of the writers on the Liber 
Studiorum. The plate reproductions are 
supplemented by thirty-six small block 
illustrations from other finished Liber 
prints; and by a study of these, in connec- 
tion with the full-size and every way more 
adequate plate-reproductions, a very fair 
idea of the entire original series may be 
gained by the pupil. Interesting practical 
notes by Mr. Short, and liberal extracts from 
the writings of Messrs. Ruskin, Stopford 
Brooke, Hamerton, and Wedmore, accom- 
pany the illustrations. 

The publication is one which will doubtless 
be shortly in the hands of many students as 
prizes from the South Kensington Depart- 
ment, and its wide dissemination can cer- 
tainly be productive of nothing but good to 
the younger members of our English school 
of landscape. 

J. M. Gray. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BENI MASSAN CARTOUCIIES. 
Ramleh, Egypt: July 29, 1890, 

Soon after the mutilation of the celebrated 
Khnum Hotep tomb at Beni Hassan became 
known, it was suggested that, if the cartouches 
could be found, it would be worth while to 
replace them in their former positions in the 
tomb. 

On January 24 I learned that two cartouches 
I had purchased from a native dealer belonged 
to those that had been stolen from the Beni 
Hassan tomb; and I hastened, on the same 
day, to acquaint the Egyptian government 





my statement by the following words: ‘I am 
ready to tell you at any time the facts as to 
where I got the pieces. I feel satisfied that 
with this information you will be able to work 
back to the guilty parties.” I supposed that 
the authorities woul hasten to ask me where 
and from whom I purchased the pieces. In 
this I was mistaken. 

Some days later I had an opportunity of seeing 
the dealer from whom I made the purchase, 
and I succeeded in getting a third cartouche. 
On February 25 I informed the Egyptian 
government of this third cartouche; but to 
this day the authorities have never asked me 
anything about where I got cither the first two 
or the third of the cartouches. Had I been 
backed by a little official authority at the time 
I secured the third cartouche, I would either 
have got possession of the remaining car- 
touches, or I would have found what disposition 
had been made of them. 

The Egyptian Government will never be able 
to offer a reasonable excuse for having per- 
mitted conditions to exist which admitted of 
the possibility of such wholesale destruction of 
tombs as was carried on during the summer 
and fall of 1889 within a radius of fifteen miles, 
including Beni Hassan. I saw myself scarcely 
less than one hundred of these pieces. They 
were of many shapes and varied in size from 
six inches to two feet square. This estimate 
does not include pieces in the possession of 
dealers whose collections I did not see but of 
which I heard. 

The man from whom I purchased the car- 
touches has told me repeatedly, and in the 
presence of various witnesses, that he sold to 
the Bulaq (Ghizeh) Museum thirty-eight or 
thirty-nine pieces for six and a-half Egyptian 
pounds—pieces most of which were in his shop 
when I made my purchase—pieces every one of 
which came from the neighbourhood of either 
Beni Hassan or Tel-el-Amarna. I also gave 
the Egyptian authorities information on this 
point on February 25. I know not whether 
this affair has been looked into, Certain I am 
that I have never been informed that the state- 
ment made to me by the dealer as to his sale at 
the Musewm was incorrect. 

Many of your readers who are interested in 
the preservation of Egyptian temples and 
tombs will be very sorry to learn that the 
Egyptian government has never made a vigorous 
effort to discover and punish the perpetrators 
of these deeds. I am firmly convinced that 
the authoritics could have known who muti- 
lated the Beni Hassan tomb within two 
weeks after I informed them of my purchase, 
If the Egyptian government wished to know 
the perpetrators of the deed, they could, I doubt 
not, find out yet. Why no vigorous effort has 
ever been made is, of course, known to those 
who have had the authority to investigate, and 
may be correctly surmised by many of your 
readers, 

Some time ago the Egyptian authorities, 
through the American Consul-General, requested 
ime to return the cartouches I had purchased, 
as they had been stolen from the tomb, The 
Consul-General suggested that I should agree 
to return them on condition that they were 
restored to their places, &e. Through the 
Consul-Gencral I proposed to return the car- 
touches on the condition that the government 
should make a vigorous effort to recover the 
remaining cartouches; that they should agree 
to restore the cartouches to their places in the 
tomb ; and that the tomb should be thoroughly 
secured against further depredations by a strong 
iron door. In the hope that the cartouches in 
my possession would be accepted on these con- 
ditions, I brought them from Upper Egypt to 
Cairo. Since offering the cartouches on the 
above conditions, the authorities have never put 








with the fact, at the same time accompanying forward any effort to take charge of them. 











Having been really desirous to have the 
cartouches restored to their places ever since I 
learned that they had been taken from the Beni 
Hassan tomb, a few days ago I renewed my 
offer to turn them over to the authorities, this 
time unconditionally. In reply to this, I am 
told that the Archaeological Department will 
be very glad to get them, and that it may be 
possible to replace them in their former position ; 
but no positive agreement to do so is made, nor 
is any intimation given that any effort will ever 
be undertaken to secure the remaining car- 
touches or discover the perpetrators of the 
deed. 

CHAUNCEY MURCH. 





THE DAMR-EL-BAMARI MUMMIES, 
St. Leonard’s, Malvern Link: August 18, 1st), 

So much has been written about the state of 
the Dahr-el-Bahari mummies in the Ghizeh 
Museum, and of their probable decay if they 
remain in their present resting place, that it is 
only fair that English people should be made 
acquainted with the report on their condition 
drawn up a few weeks ago by Dr. Fouquet at 
the request of M. Grébaut, and published in 
the Journal Ofjiciel of the Egyptian govern- 
ment. 

M. Grébaut begged Dr. Fouquet to examine 
the mummies and report on the following 
queries : 

(1) Whether the mummy of Seti I. had 
developed signs of decay since it was unrolled 
from its bandages. 

(2) Whether the efflorescence observed on 
certain parts of the skin of this mummy was 
the result of damp. 

(3) Whether this mummy in particular, and 
more generally all the mummies in the museum, 
were threatened with destruction. 

Now Dr. Fouquet is singularly qualified to 
give an opinion on these points, as he was the 
medical man called in to make the anthropo- 
metrical measurements of these royal personages 
when they were first unrolled in June, 1886, 

The following is a résumé of his answers to 
M. Grébaut’s queries : 

(1) Already on June 16, 1886, when the 
mummy of Seti I. was unbandaged, we ob- 
served an efflorescence on various parts of the 
body (on the chest, ribs, toes, &c.), where it 
may still be seen. 

(2) A portion of this efflorescence has been 
removed, and has been placed in two bottles. 
One was kept at the museum; the other has 
been handed to Dr. Fouquet for microscopic 
examination. The result of this examination 
was to show that it was composed of thin 
scales and prisms of crystallised salts, and in no 
way could its formation be attributed to the 
effect of damp. (‘‘ Ni mycetium ni spores” 
are Dr. Fouquct’s words.) It was, in fact, the 
result of the salts employed in the embalming 
of the mummy, and of the bitumen used at a 
later date to repair the damage done to the 
body when it was removed from its original 
resting-place to Dahr-el-Bahari. Dr, Fouquet 


further remarks: ‘‘ Cette matiére ne_ s'est 
formée que lentement dans le cours des 
siecles.”’ 


(3) To satisfy those who assert that the 
mummies are rapidly decomposing in the 
atmosphere of the Ghizeh Museum, Dr. 
Fouquet made several experiments to induce 
the growth and spread of mould (taken off paste 
and old cheese) on fragments of mummy and 
mummy cloth exposed to damp. Such ex- 
periments resulted uniformly in sterility. The 
mould would only spread on a piece of modern 
stuff tried under the same conditions. 

I have Dr. Fouquet’s entire report in French 
before me, with its careful chemical analysis of 
the salts in question. 
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It will be a great relicf to all Egyptologists 
if the previous rumours circulated as to the 
condition of the mummies can be proved to be 
without ground. 


M. L. Herbert McCuvre, 


Member of the Committee of the Egyptian 
Exploration Fund, and Hon. Local Secretary 
for S.W.; Member of the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments in 
Egypt. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
Tuk thirty-third annual report of the trustees 
of the National Portrait Gallery gives a list 
(with brief descriptions) of the fifteen portraits 
that were presented, and of the five that were 
purchased, during the past year. The total 
number of portraits in the gallery is now 
exactly 900. Among the donations, the most 
important are: Mr. Rudolph Lehman’s half- 
length, life-sized picture of Browning, painted 
in 1884, which was presented by the artist 
himself; Sir Francis Grant’s life-sized picture 
of Sir Edwin Landseer, with a grey dog painted 
by Landseer, which was dramatically purchased 
for presentation by M. Henri Rochefort at the 
recent great Landseer sale at Christie’s; a 
replica of Mr. Edwin Long’s picture of Lord 
Iddesleigh, the original of which was painted 
for presentation to his widow; a portrait of 
Goldsmith, described as of ‘‘the school of 
Reynolds”; a portrait of Sir Rowland Hill; 
and several sketches from life of Anglo-Indian 
celebrities, by James Atkinson. The total 
amount expended on purchases was about £340, 
of which £220 was allotted to a fine Raeburn— 
a portrait of Prof. John Playfair—and £52 
to a picture by J. Eckstein, representing Sir 
Sidney Smith in a heroic attitude at the siege 
of Acre. 


Mr. Frank BavEN-PoweE.1 had the honour 
of submitting to the Queen, at Osborne, on 
Tuesday last, his large historical painting, 
**The Last Shot at the Spanish Armada.” 


Tix Society for Preserving Memorials of the 
Dead has printed a little pamphlet, giving an 
account of its work in renovating the historic 
monuments in the parish church of Sprowston, 
Norfolk. Apart from other subscriptions, the 
council of the society has expended about £7 on 
this work, under the supervision of an architect. 
The secretary of the society is Mr. William 
Vincent, Belle Vue Rise, Hellesdon-road, 
Norwich. 


SoME months back, Dr. Alfred Schmidt, a 
young German writer on art, made a discovery 
of some importance. In the central panel of a 
well-known altar piece in the Augsburg Gallery 
(Nos. 47-51), usually ascribed to Altdorfer, he 
deciphered the letters APT, introduced on a 
small heraldic shield. These evidently refer 
to the painter, as the donor is known to have been 
of the Rehling family. The name of Apt occurs 
frequently in the old registers of the painters’ 
guild at Augsburg, from the second half of the 
fifteenth century up to the middle of the six- 
teenth. Manifestly by the same hand as the 
Augsburg picture are the “Transfiguration” 
of the Cassel Gallery, the small “ Piceta” of 
the Munich Pinacothek, and the large Triptych 
belonging to the university, but lent for a term 
of years to the Pinacothck and exhibited there 
in one of the cabinets. These two latter 
pictures, formerly ascribed to Altdorfer, are 
now, on the authority of Dr. Schmidt, attri- 
buted to Ulrich Apt, who was born about 1460 
and died in 1582. 














MUSIC. 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
“THe GREAT Musicrans.”—Beethoven. By 
H. A. Rudall. (Sampson Low.) Theorder in 
which the great musicians make their appear- 
ance in this series is somewhat peculiar: 
Wagner was the first, and now, at length, we 
get Beethoven. Mr. Rudall’s ‘little bio- 
graphy” contains no new facts, no new 
opinions ; he has merely told the story of the 
composer’s life in a simple manner, introducing 
much anecdotal matter, and for the most part 
mentioning only compositions connected with 
some particular event. The author writes not 
for students, but for the public, and his work 
is both readable and reliable. He seems to 
incline to the belief that the ‘‘immortal loved 
one’? was the Countess Giulietta Guicciardi 
and not Countess Theresa of Brunswick, as 
maintained by Thayer. Curiously enough, a 
little book has been recently published at Bonn, 
entitled ‘‘ Beethoven’s unsterbliche Geliebte,”’ 
in which the authoress declares positively that 
the lady was Theresa, and gives details 
apparently unknown hitherto. Mr. Rudall gives 
at the end of his book a list of Beethoven’s 
printed works, based on the catalogue in Sir 
G. Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 

Index to Groves Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians. By Mrs. Edmond R. Wodehouse. 
(Macmillan & Co.) The lady who has under- 
taken this laborious task ‘‘ ventures to hope 
that it may be of some use” to students. It 
will no doubt be found of great use. The 
dictionary makes mention of many persons and 
things to which no separate articles are devoted, 
and these are duly noted. Remarks explena- 
tory of details in the arrangement of this index 
are given in the preface. There is also a useful 
catalogue of the articles contributed by the 
various writers to the dictionary. 

Compendium der Musihkgeschichte. Von Adolf 
Prosnez. (Wien: Wetzler; London: Nutt.) 
This work, which treats of music from the 
earliest times down to the end of the sixteenth 
century, is principally intended for schools and 
academies. The author is aware that his little 
book is not perfect; there is nothing so diffi- 
cult as to get a mass of matter in little compass, 
soas to give satisfaction all round. The music 
of ancient nations is briefly touched upon, and 
here the writer is not troubled with wealth 
of material. He believes that music first be- 
came an art among the Greeks. He reminds 
his readers that only the rhythmical clement of 
the music of the Grecian dramas remains, so 
that it cannot be restored. Early Christian 
music is well described, and an excellent, though 
of course succinct, account of the purewma is 
given. Then come the Troubadours, the Minne, 
and the Meistersingers, and so on, to the great 
schools of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
down to Palestrina. The author is by no means 
inclined to under value English music. ‘‘ One 
is accustomed,” he says, ‘‘to consider the 
English as an wmnusical nation,” yet adds that 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries England 
produced some remarkable composers. He also 
calls attention to the unique character of 
Clavier-musik in England towards the end of 
the sixteenth century. The names, dates, and 
facts, so far as we have read, are correct, and 
indeed the book seems to have been compiled 
with the greatest care. It is an admirable 
school book, but it is also an excellent one for 
reference. In many places are to be found use- 
ful lists of works; thus, to give only one 
example, Burney, Fétis, Tappert, and Cousse- 
maker, and other authors, together with titles 
of books, are mentioned as giving specimens of 
Troubadour melodies. At the end of the volume 
are some interesting chronological tables. This 
compendium deserves to be translated into 


English. 
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FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, 
Franxcis Ravenscrort, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, EC., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 5.W 
Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries—W. C. Macvoxap and F, B. Macbonap. 


LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 


ON 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000, 
Cash prices No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Preevs Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 

F. MOEDER, 
250, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 














Books produced at a fixed price for Printing, 
Paper, and Binding, and terms arranged for 
Publishing. 

Authors advised with «as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 


ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 
Fersivat Srreet, Hornory, and 27, Cuancery Layer, 
Loxvox. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 
Sunday Times says: “ Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 


The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly 


and rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 3 1b.), post- 
free, Light Stamps. 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
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THEATRES. 


DELPHI THEATR 
Sole Proprietors and Managers, A. & 8. Garri. 
Every Evening, at 8, THE ENGLISH ROSE. | 
Messrs. mard Boyne, Beveridge, Shine, Abingdon, Thal- 
berg, Rignold, Dalton, Bassett Roe, East, &c.; Mesdames 
Glee Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E. Dane, and Mary 
Rorke. 
Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, 





E. 





DR. BILL. 

Messrs. George Alexander, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier; Mesdames Elizabeth 
Robins, Carlotta Leclereq, Leston, Marie Linden, Laura 
Graves, Edith Kenward, Lillie Young, and Fanny Brough. 

Preceded, at 8.30, by MISS CINDERELLA. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at 9, NERVES. 

Messrs. H. Kemble, Edward Righton, and Charles 
Hawtrey ; Mesdames Maud Millett, Sophie Larkin, Lydia 
Cowell, Ethel Matthews, and Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A BAD PENNY. 








RITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Cuartes Wynxpuam. 
Every Evening, at 9, WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGER. 
Messrs. W. Blakeley, E. Maurice, G. Giddens; Mesdames 
M. A. Victor, Helen Forsyth, E. Vining, F. Frances, and Vane 
Featherston. 
JILTED. 


Preceded, at 8, by 

GAITLETY THEATR E. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Grornce Epwarpes. 

Last Nights of THE BOOKMAKER, in which Mr. Nat 
Goodwin will appear, with the following cast, at 8.20; Mr. 
William Farren, . Reeves Smith, Mr. Charles Glenny, Mi. 
George Dalziel, Mr. Erie Thorne, Mr. Frank Wood, Mr. C. 
Walker ; Miss Jennie M‘Nulty, Miss Christine Mayne, Miss 
Adelaide Gunn, and Miss Carlotta Leclereq. 


ARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
This Evening, at 8.50, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 
Messrs. John Hare, C. Groves, R. Cathcart, 8. Brough. 
C. Dodsworth, and R. Harding; Mesdames Webster, F. 
Hunter, and Kate Rorke. 
__Yreceded, at 8, by | DREAM FACES. 


G & AND THEATRE. 


At 7.50, Miss GRACE HAWTHORNE and the entire 
COMPANY from the PRINCESS’S THEATRE, in Robert 
Buchanan's adaptation of Sardou’s grand spectacular play 
THEODORA. To add realism to the drama, a den of live 
lions is introduced in the Circus Scene. 








PRINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Monday Evening next, at 8, CAPTAIN THERESE. 

Produced under the stage direction of Charles Harris. 
Libretto by Alexandre Bisson and F, (, Burnand. Musie by 
Planquette. 


AVOY THEATRE. 
Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opera, 

by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sullivan, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS, 

a HAFTESBURY THEATRE. 

K Lessee and Manager, E. 8. WitLanv. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, JUDAH. 

Messrs, Willard, Royce Carleton, F. Kerr, Sant Matthews, 
C. Fulton, H. Cane, Harting, and Thomas ; Mesdames Bessie 
Hatton, Gertrude Warden, A. Bowering, and Olga Brandon. 

On Wednesday, August 27, will be produced a new two-act 


comedy sketch, by Henry Arthur Jones, entitled 
THE DEACON. 


Gre AND THEATRE, 








Every Evening, at 8.40, the funniest farcical Comedy ever 
written, entitled OUR FLAT. 
Preceded, at 8, by a Farce. 





TERR: 


Every Evening, at 9, THE JUDGE. 
_Messrs, W. 8. Penley, Wm. Herbert, F. Ti. Fenton, M. 
Kinghorne, (i. Belmore, and W. Lestocq ; Mesdames E, 
Thorne, E. Chester, I. Leyton, and (', Grahame, 
At 8.15, NEARLY SEVERED, 


k’S 


mYS THEATRE, 





OO L THEATR E. 
Manageress, Miss Vio..wr Mecxorre. 
Lessee, Mr. J. L. Toor. 
Every Evening, at 9, a new Military Farce, in three acts 
by J. H. Darnley, entitled THE SOLICITOR, natin 
THE BAILIFF, 


Preceded by 





See Prospectus, page 17, for particulars of Endowment 
Assurance Policies combining Life Assurance at 


NATIONAL “2st 
Minimum Cost with Provision for Old Age. 
FOR MUTUAL PROV] DENT INVESTED FUNDS, 


£4,400,000. 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 





48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


W. H. SMITH & SON'S 


SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 


1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Surrm & Son’s 
numerous Railway Bookstalls ; it embraces all the most important Works of History, 
Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, Science, and Theology, as well as the leading 
Magazines and Reviews, and gives greater advantages to Subscribers than any other 
existing Library, from the fact that there are 500 Bookstalls in England and Wales, and 
to any of these Depots a Subscriber may be transferred free of charge. 

2.—Subscribers can only change their Books at the Depot where their names are 
registered, but they may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in 
charge of the Depot at which they obtain their Books, Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be 
accepted for the supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may 
exchange once a day; the Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the 
Library which a Subscriber may desire to have. NOVELS exchanged only in 
unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.—London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be 
entitled only to the number of volumes which the Country terms assign to the amount 
they subscribe ; similarly, Country Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to 
the London regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of 
the Railway Bookstalls. 

6.—Messrs. W. H. Saivir & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the 
fact that much disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all 
cases, give to the Clerk in charge a list comprising at least (ice as many titles of works 
as they wish to exchange. 

A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, 
and can be had upon application at the Bookstalls. Also a Catalogue of Books in clegant bindings, for 
Gentlemen’s Libraries. 








WITH DIAMOND POINT, 


| Anti-corrosive — Flexible — Durable — Adapting itself 
| to any Handwriting. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 





BRAND & CO’S Al SAUCE, 
GOUPs, ~PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
I ean ; 

POTIED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


PIES. Also, wh 








Price 6d, cach; post-free, Yd. 


' 
| 
| 
} 
' 


FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, With White Metal Pocket Holder,complete - - + 1s. 
ee Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 

PPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other Fluted Pattern, complete - - - = = = 5s, 6d. 
—————_ ——---——- -— - — Engine-turned Pattern, complete - - - = 68. 6d. 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. Fluted Pattern, Telescopic- - - = = = 108, 6d. 


_. a ee Other Vaiterns in great variely. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS — 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 


ALEXANDER& & SHEPTEARD, 
27, Cuanceny Lani, Loxpox, 


MAYFAIR, W. 
Lancet-—“ Pure and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 


FRY'S. 
for Invalids.” 
PURE CONCENTRATED 
Surgeons, Ireland, that I like sO 


Sir C. A. Cameron—*I have never C O C O A 
well.” 





President Royal College of tasted Cocca 
| Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 
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EDWARD - STANFORD'S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
Just ready, at the Libraries and Booksellers. 


CAMPING VOYAGES on GERMAN 


RIVERS. By ARTHUR A. MACDONELL, M.A., 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
Frontispiece and 20 Maps, 10s. 6d. 

The Rivers described are: The Werra, Weser, Neckar, 
Rhine, Moselle, Main, Moldau, Elbe, and Dariube, and prac- 
tical details of Outfit, Obstructions, Distances, &c., are given. 

“The book will not only be useful to those whom: iy be inclined to 
follow the example of the author and his frie nds, but will be found 
decidedly entertaining to those who want something fresh and novel 
for the summer holiday, As a guide to the rivers dealt with, to their 
scenery, their obstructions, their difficulties of all kinds, there is 
nothing so good in existence.”—Times, — 6th, 1890, 





Now ready, FOURTH EDITI IN, Revised. 


A PHYSICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. By KEITH JOHN- 
STON, F.R.G.S. Revised and Edited by E. G. RAVEN- 
STEIN, F.R.G.S. Large post 8vo, with numerous Maps 
and Illustrations, 12s. 

“Mr, Keith Johnston’s text-book of geography is a work of much 
thought, wide research, and no inconsiderable literary skill. It con- 
tains a vast amount of information on the physical features of the 
countries of the world, theirclimate and productions, commerce and in- 
dustry, political institutions, administrative divisions, and leading 
towns. set of maps, coloured so as to distinguish forest regions, 
acricultural lands, steppes, and deserts, forms a welcome addition to 
this judiciously pl unned and e urefully written text-book.”— Athenaeum. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; postage 1d. 


WEATHER FORECASTING for the 
BRITISH ISLANDS by means of a Barometer, the 
Direction and Force of Wind, and Cirrus Clouds. By Capt. 
HENRY TOYNBEE, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., F.R.Met.s., 
late Marine Superintende nt, Meteorological Office. With 
Frontispiece and 8 Page Diagrams. 


- 


Just ready, THIRD EDITION, Revised, 1s. 


EPPING FOREST. By Edward North 
BUXTON, Verderer. 

“ Mr. Buxton goes about his work in a thoroughly practical way. His 
lwok is plent’fully furnished with accurate maps, and about thirty 
pages are occupied with simple and clear directions as to the several 
walks which may be taken through the Forest. It may be safely said 
that any one who carefully follows Mr. Buxton’s directions will obtain 
ape rfectly new conception of the Forest and its peculiar beauties. The 
hook is illustrated by some charming drawings of forest scene: 8, and by 
numerous delicately executed wood uts of birds and flowers.”—Tines. 


Lonpon : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 AND 27, Cocksrur Srreet, CianinGc Cross, 8.W. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Contents vor SEPTEMBER. 
AGNOSTICISM and CHRISTIANITY : 
ELSMERISM and PAUL NUGENT: 
WITH a LETTER from the Rt. Hon. 

W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 


Dithiculties Peculiar to the Church in Wales: 
Met. 


Tiow they are 
By Rev. Canon Grirerru Roperrs, M.A. 
By Rev. Avcust 1).D- 
III. Peter Paul Rubens. Mhustr ited. 
By G, bel » Macytoip* 
(IMustrated. ) 
By W. J. Binkporck. 
Chapters VL,VIL. By Esué Srvanr, 
a Short Story. By D. Ken. 
J. E. Fitwp. 
Some Notes on the History of Books for Children.—II. Block 
Books and Ewly Vrinted Books. (Hlustrated. 
By Cuarces Wensu, 
The Sun. (Hlustrated. 
By IL. Cremenrs, 
By Acses Gipenne. 
Chapters VIL, VITI. 
By Fruaxces AnMsrronc. 
Stories of the Lives of Saints for Children.—Chapter IIT. 
By Mos. Moiesworrn. 
Instructions on the Creed 
© Useful 


Family Prayers. us JESSOP, 


Flemish Painters. 
Ecclesiastical Music in the Middle Ages. 


© Virginie’s Tiusband.”* 
In the Wrony 
Some Anglo-Norman Epitaphs, 


Box : 


Ly Rev. 


Popular Astronomy. Chapter Vil. 


Coral Reefs and their Builders, 
“Changed Lots; or, 
Hlustrated. 


Nobody Cares.’’- 


Sermon Outlines for September 
Biblical Questions for Competition 
sooks ”? List —Correspondence ; 
THE late Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., on 
‘* THE COURT of LORD PENZANCE,” 
&c., &c. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, Losvoy. 


Reviews 


_— 





PASTOR PASTORUM; 
Or, the Schooling of the Apostles by our Lord. 
By the Rev. HENRY LATHAM, M.A., 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


The Autotype Company, London, — 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION | 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned | Large crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, | ‘We have not read a more luminous book for many a day 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. Ce rtainly y of the many works o the Gone which of late = s 
| have passed through our hands, we have read none so fres 
AUTO-GRAVU RE anguutive, and satisfying as = 

The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving : Aberdeen Daily Free Press. 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por- an 4 uite ee. ny average yaya ane! publications, 
traits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A _; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, ag Se 1 e Pog fr ara +f read y t ey preparing for order 
A.R.A,; of the Fresco in Guy's Hospital; “SPrine,” . in the Church of England.”—Liverpool Mercury, 
Herbert Draper, &c., &c.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 
AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, ‘and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 


Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are casily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, ‘* AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and | 
Educational Art,’ per post to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free, | 
per post, for Sixpence, | 





1s. 6d. 
bette OF THEOLOGICAL 
STUDY. 


Compiled and Published with the Approval of the Committee 
of the Conference upon the Training of Candidates 
for Holy Orders. 





Now ready, price 6s. 6d. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 
1890. 


With Additions and Corrections to the end of the 
Easter Term. 


CAMBRIDGE : 
Loxvoyx: 


DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
GEORGE BELL & SONS. 





sine AUTOTYPE “COMPANY, LONDON. | | BY THE AUTHOR of “FROM KITCHEN to GARRET.” 


— ’ Ready this day, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


LUX MUNDI. | wavine AND HOLDING. 
Now ready, 8vo, 1s. | By MRS. J. sod PANTON, ; 
A PREFACE to the TENTH EDITION | — Author of “The Curate’ Wife,” “ From Kitchen to 
oe UX MUNDI. to together with an APPENDIX on “THE | ; 
Jouxn Mv RAY, Albemarle Street. 


a ER «& Co, ” 18, New Beidge | Street, E.C. 








MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s., No. 371, for SEPTEMBER, contains :— 





1. ON GREENHOW HILL. By Ruvy anv Kiriixc. 7. A BALLAD of the WERE-WOLF. By Grauam R. 
2. MONTAIGNE. By Arrive Titty Tomson. 
3. = MODERN ‘SPIRIT in ROME. By Cuances | g, THE UNATTACHED STUDENT. 
EDWARDES. 9, IDLENESS. By P. Axpverson Granuan. 
1, THE AMERICAN TARIFF, y GoLpwin Sari. og z , ' 
© SY DESERT Teen By Gouowis Sarre 10. AT the OWEN GLENDOWER. By A. G. Buaviry. 
6, THE LAST DAYS of HEINE. 11. THE STORY of a REVOLUTION. 


The Opening Chapters of a New Story by Mr. _F, MARION CRAWFORD, entitled - THE WITCH of 
PRAGUE,” will appear in the OCTOBER Number of the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. A New 
Volume of the Magazine begins with that Number. 


The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, profusely illustrated, price 64., by post Sd., contains :— 


. PORTRAIT of aCARDINAL. From the Pic ture in the | 7. EDUCATION and the WORKING MAN. 
National Gallery, No. 104s. (Frontispiece. Nobie. 


2. PHILIPPINE WELSER. FI. Maniox Crawrorp. 8. THE BEEFSTEAK ROOMat the LYCEUM. Frevenick 


— 


Lrox arp 


3. SERVANTS. The Hox. Mavpr Srantey. ‘KiINS. With Illustrations. 
{. POPTERS in RHINELAND. Wisin Woovaut, MP. ~agenee - at ok 


THE IDENTIFICATION of CRIMINATS in FRANCE 
Epxunxp R. Sreanmax. With Illustrations. 
SEPTEMBER. A Decorated Page. Hrywouv Sumner. 


THE GLITTERING PLAIN ; or, the Land of Living 
Men. Chaps. 19-22. Wi.uiam Morus, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Beproxy Streer, Lonpvox, W.C. 


MUDIBE’S oe 
SELECT 
LIBRARY, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


cun be exchanged at the residences of Subscribers in London, by the Library Messengers 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


A Targe Number of Copies of the Be st ‘and most Popular Books of the Season are now in Circulation 
ut MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


All Works of General Intere “ are freely added immediately on publication. 
Library Catalogue for 1890, 1s. Gd. P rospec tuses and Clearance List of Books on Sale, postage free. 


Illustrated by Harny Furstss. i 9. 
5. OVERLAND from INDIA. (Concluded.) Sir Doxanp 
Mackenzie WatiLace, K.C.LE. 10, 
6. A GLIMPSE of OSTERLEY PARK. Euizavera Baueu. | 11. 
With Dlustrations, 


Looks 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, New Oxford Street, 
Buancu Orrices: 241, BROMPTON ROAD, and 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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